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ABSTRACT 


LEADERSHIP DEVEEOPMENT AND ORGANIZATIONAE 
DYNAMICS EOR KINGDOM EMPOWERMENT AND 
SPIRITUAE EORMATION 

by 

Sandra E. Perl 

United Theological Seminary, 2019 

Mentors 

Elvin Sadler, DMin 
Tolly Albert Kennon, III, DMin 

The context for this project was Bluff Point United Methodist Church located in Keuka 
Park, New York. The project identified the need for an improved guest experience. The 
six-week focus group problem solved ways to plan for the first, second and third-time 
guest experience. If members become aware of the importance of creating an atmosphere 
of community, it will assist in the building of community with these guests. Pre and post¬ 
testing, two focus groups and surveys were used. The project began to successfully 
problem solve how to improve the guest experience. Second Timothy 2:1-7 was used as 
the foundational scripture. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This research will show that raising the awareness of the need for intentional 
hospitality within a congregation will lead to a greater retention in first, second-and third- 
time guests. Retention is not a church word, we call it welcoming, hospitality, radical 
hospitality, and friendliness. This research will show how a foundation is built to form a 
strategic implementation plan that will allow a church to retain first, second-and third- 
time visitors. 

As with any church related plan, a foundation must be built that focuses on 
scripture, history, theology and interdisciplinary engagement. Within chapter two the 
scripture for this foundation was 2 Timothy 2:1-7. This is a letter to Timothy written by 
the Apostle Paul. The letter gives Timothy three examples to be used when guiding with 
his congregation. Paul points out that soldiers are loyal to their commanders, 
hardworking farmers reap greater rewards and athletes who train hard are successful. 
While these examples are all relevant to the context of this chapter, Paul adds a piece of 
advice that the people at Bluff Point United Methodist Church needed to hear, making 
disciples is hard work! The principles of this scripture; encouragement, determination, 
and hard work for the building of the Kingdom of God are words and actions that people 
need to hear and understand to do Kingdom work. The importance of this scripture will 
be seen as the six-week focus group works diligently to understand the importance of the 
guest experience in retention. 
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Historically, (chapter three) as a United Methodist Chureh, researehing John 
Wesley in a deeper manner, through the Baptismal Covenant, helped to establish a 
beginning point of retention for new members. As United Methodists we make a 
commitment in the Baptismal Serviee to walk alongside with the baptized in their 
spiritual development. Unfortunately, for many eongregations these are words that are 
read and seldom followed through. Reminding our congregations of the promise that is 
made is an important part of making diseiples for Jesus. Baptismal responsibilities are 
tied to weleoming guests to the congregation family. Many times, at Bluff Point UMC the 
parents who bring the ehildren already have some type of eonneetion to the ehureh. 
Retaining that eonneetion after the baptism is the essenee of building a relationship. 
Wesley built relationships for the growth of the ehureh not only through the Baptismal 
Covenant but through the establishment to Circuit Riding Preachers, class meetings, and 
house meetings. Here we see the hard work of building relationship to grow the 
Methodist Movement. The author sees this as an integration of 2 Timothy 2:1-7, hard 
work, determination and creativity are needed for sueeess. 

Chapter four is refleetive of the theologieal foundation of the research. Practical 
theology is a perfeet fit into the development of the retention of guests in the ehureh. 
Practical theology allows the chureh to gather information from a variety of diseiplines 
ineluding: demographie, soeiologieal and eultural influenees, eontextual impaet, 
historical events and the community environment. When using praetical theology, we are 
able to bring all of these aspeets together to visit the past, look at the present and work 
toward the future of retaining guests. Bluff Point UMC needed to look at the number of 
people they had eontaet with from 1997-2017, through Baptism, and see how many of 
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them were still coming to church. The realization that of the fifty-six baptized people 
there were eight still active in the church. When reflecting on these numbers, it was a 
topic that needed to be discussed. While Baptism was one entry point into the family it is 
important to point out that many of the baptized were infants and children. They do not 
drive or make decisions regarding spiritual formation for themselves. The retention 
conversation is about their parents building relationship with congregation members. The 
format of practical theology allows for the congregation to look at the history to help 
shape the future of the retaining guests. Practical theology shows the steps that are 
necessary to project the forward learning that is needed for the development of strategic 
planning and implementation. 

Investigating two models of customer service for the Interdisciplinary chapter 
(five) was key to looking outside the church box. Marriott International, Inc., and Hilton 
Worldwide Holdings were identified as appropriate leaders. These two hotel chains are 
recognized around the world for their customer service, and innovative work ethic. 
Exploring the success of these hotel chains through the lens of “why do people return to 
these hotels” allowed the author to explore how non-church related businesses retain 
customers. Retention of congregants and a loyal customer base can be developed using 
similar standards. The author believes people are looking for comfortable surroundings, 
friendly people, easily accessible information and a clear statement of purpose. In the 
case of the church, guests are looking to see how the church can impact their daily lives 
in a positive manner. 

During the project implementation stage, (chapter six), the six-week focus group 
was able to become aware of how the church setting is important to guests. The six-week 
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focus group and the one-time focus group were able to relate to the hard work and 
encouragement that Paul put before Timothy. Studying retention through a context, other 
than church, allowed for conversation and awareness of how other industry’s focus on 
retaining their customers. 

The project did bring an awareness of how to retain first, second-and third-time 
guests. Through the process participants, in the six-week study, were able to look through 
the history of the church, educate themselves about the aspects of church people are 
looking for today and to begin to format suggestions for the retention of guests. 

The findings of the project raised awareness and allowed for discussion of the 
retention practices Bluff Point UMC had already implemented. During this process there 
was honest discussion about the current relevancy of particular practices and discussion 
of how future changes could be made at the church. There were several solutions 
proposed to be implemented to retain first, second-and third-time visitors. For example, it 
was recommended to the Finance Team that the collection plates were no longer passed. 
This was in response to the perceived notion that you had to have money for the plates 
when they were passed in front of you or you were judged by the ushers and others in the 
church. Another solution was to look at having the parking lot paved to enable those with 
mobility issues, certain types of shoes or weather-related issues to be addressed. These 
solutions were based on group discussion, survey information and personal experiences 
shared during the sessions. 

The hypothesis of this project was successfully fulfilled. The relationships that 
were built among the group sessions and the awareness of everyone’s responsibility in 
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the retention of guests has generated ongoing discussion and action in the Bluff Point 
UMC. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The primary reason for writing this chapter is to lay out the analysis for the 
potential development of a theme statement and hypothesis in which to build my Doctor 
of Ministry project. While building this statement, the Author will consider the ways in 
which my interests and skills in ministry relate to my current context and how these skills 
can form a foundation for the doctoral project. 

Churches in 2017 need to be part of the larger community just as they did 2017 
years ago. Jesus did not hide out behind the walls of a building waiting for the people 
who needed him. Jesus was out walking the roads, seeing the people, listening, fishing, 
eating, and talking to those he was serving. He was setting an example of how to show 
your love of God through the people you serve. The Author will show people my love for 
God through the actions of the churches I serve. To do that, the Author will need to show 
the contextual strengths and weaknesses for the Bluff Point United Methodist Church and 
how the Author can use experiences to lead them in ministry. 

The Author is a community leader in the small, rural county in which the Author 
has lived for the last twenty-five years. The Author loves to network, brainstorm, be 
creative, color outside the lines and empower people and organizations to function at a 
higher level of engagement with people. In Yates County there are far more shortages (of 
public transportation, wealth. 


6 
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educational opportunities, adequately paying employment, food, housing, etc.) than there 
are acceptable levels of abundance. 

Each of us, has a little piece of a big picture, needs to rely on the grace and 
strength of God to be successful in this world. As a person and as a church, we have a 
responsibility to build the Kingdom of God to the very best of our ability. Each day is a 
struggle to find the balance between expectation and reality, binding our ability requires 
determination and extraordinary faith in God. However, when we as a people and a 
church community rely on God to be our foundation, we are well on our way to 
enhancing the lives of those around us. What does that mean for a little county in a big 
world? It means having the resources, ambition, prayer, and love to make changes one 
person at a time. It means not giving up when it would be much easier to surrender, and it 
means introducing God to everyone. 

With my enthusiasm for God, skills in organization, planning, and love of people. 
The Author believes the congregation of Bluff Point UMC can be the inspiration and 
gateway to introducing people to God. Eventually Bluff Point UMC will be able to reach 
out to the people in our community and embrace the ministry of building relationships. 
The Author feels we need to first work on the confidence of this congregation to be able 
to show others that through vulnerability there is strength and commitment to God. The 
congregation of Bluff Point needs to see that presenting the “perfect” face of the church 
community does not allow people to see how God has used them to be stronger people of 
God. God has a great deal to show everyone in this world through the people of Bluff 
Point UMC. The people of Bluff Point UMC need to be able to expose their weaknesses 
and strengths to others. Just as the Author had to find my faith in Jesus to overcome my 
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background of shyness, vulnerability and low self-esteem the people of Bluff Point need 
to come together as a church to lift up each other in the name of Jesus. 

Bluff Point UMC has the capacity to build relationships within the church and in 
the community to impact lives. The question is what will motivate the church family to 
move in that direction. The Bluff Point Church needs to be an integral part of the bigger 
community to show people the love and grace that comes with being a child of God. How 
does that happen when the focus is on the building and everything that cannot be done? 
Given the data which has been compiled for this chapter, a self-awareness of God and the 
power to believe in changing lives this church can be a life changing piece of the 
Kingdom. 

Bluff Point UMC is stuck in a familiar place, an aging congregation, few families, 
limited patience for children, and there is little investment in building relationships. For 
example, while the consistent Sunday attendance (averaging approximately seventy-five) 
has risen over the past year the leadership positions have not grown to embrace the newer 
people who are part of the congregation. This is fear of change. While the congregation is 
welcoming to new people, they do not reach out to make meaningful relationships. 

The current age breakdown of the congregation are ages ten and under, seven; 
ages eleven through eighteen, five; ages nineteen through thirty-five, ten; ages thirty-six 
to fifty, thirteen; ages fifty-one through sixty-five, thirty-six; ages sixty-six through 
seventy-five, twenty-three and ages seventy-six through ninety-six, sixty. 

As evidence by the statistics above the average age of the church membership is 
well over seventy-five. This group of people hold a great deal of power, money and 
influence. One of the most powerful aspects of this generation is there upbringing during 
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the Great Depression and the role of women in the workforce. This generation of people 
at Bluff Point UMC use their influence in budget development and to keep the role of 
women limited to what they perceive as appropriate in the church. 

The actual weekly attendance is greatly influenced by “snowbirds.” As many as 
twenty people begin to leave the church in October and return in April each year. The 
number of great grandparents who worship with their great grandchildren is zero. The 
number of grandparents who worship with their grandchildren at least three times a 
month are three sets (grandmother and grandfather). The number of grandparents who 
bring their grandchildren to church once every six months is two sets (grandmother and 
grandfather). 

The number of parents who bring their children to church three times a month or 
more is four sets (three moms and one set of married parents). The number of parents 
who bring their children to church one or two times a month is two sets (two sets of 
married parents). Of this group of six parental sets, three sets have joined the church in 
the last twelve months and two sets have been worshipping at Bluff Point UMC for more 
than ten years and one for more than five years. 

In the Spring of 2017, two girls completed confirmation class. The Author 
believes the last confirmands joined the church in 2010. One of these confirmands has 
left the church and one still attends. There is no youth group or even designated space, 
other than the nursery, for the children of the church. The cost to the church, over the 
years, with no ministry in place to build relationships with children, families and people 
of all ages has been a steady decline in attendance. As the numbers above show the 
people who remember yesterday, the times of inclusion, fellowship and strong faith in 
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Jesus, are the people who are over the age of seventy-five. The Author believes these 
people are the strongest role models of a life devoted to Jesus that many people are 
looking for today. 

Over the last twenty months, the Author has tried to create, with the help of 
others, social events where intergenerational activities can be held. There has been 
limited success at these events. Slowly, as committees have learned to do their work as a 
committee instead of a click of two or three, people are taking responsibility to help 
ensure there is conversation and relationships are being built on several levels. However, 
change is slow and difficult. 

Infant baptism begins the spiritual formation of our lives and should be a 
foundational piece in future decision making. In the United Methodist Church, infant 
baptism is a service in which adults take vows of spiritual formation on behalf of the 
infants and children they represent. For the context of this chapter, the Author is going to 
address baptism from the perspective of infants. While anyone, at any age can be 
baptized in the United Methodist Church my heart belongs to infants in this particular 
context. The Author believes in prevention as a model for behavior and healthy lifestyles. 
As people of God we are called to be an interictal part of the lives of children. Baptism 
seems to be the appropriate place to start that relationship with the child and the family of 
the child because it is often a driving force for families to begin attending a church. 

In today’s complicated world it does take a village to raise healthy children. The 
first building in any village should be the church. As a church we have a responsibility to 
love, nurture and educate people about God and how a life of faith filled living can help 


guide our decision-making process. 
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Baptism in the United Methodist Church is a sacrament - a gift from God to those 


who choose to be baptized either through personal choice or as infants through the choice 
of their parents. The United Methodist Church baptizes infants with the rational that 
parents have the right to make decisions for their children and being baptized in the 
church is one of those decisions. In a sacrament, God uses common elements, — in this 
case water, — as a means of divine grace. Baptism is administered by the church as the 
Body of Christ. It is the act of God through the grace of Jesus Christ and the work of the 
Holy Spirit.^ 

In the United Methodist Church, there are several distinctions in the baptismal 
service to be noted. For example, babies are not dedicated - they are baptized. Dedication 
is a human act while baptism is a divine act given through the grace of God. Baptism can 
occur through sprinkling of water, the pouring of water and immersion into water. Water 
is the element through which grace is given. During, the sacrament of baptism, the 
congregation is called to “remember your baptism.” Remembering the events of your 
baptism as an infant can be tricky at best. In the United Methodist Church, you are called 
to remember the grace that was given to you at your baptism. The baptized are given 
grace and have the responsibility to share that grace with others. In fact, during the 
sacramental ceremony of baptism the congregation is expected to answer the following 
two questions: “1. Do you, as Christ’s body, the Church, reaffirm both your rejection of 
sin and your commitment to Christ? and 2. Will you nurture one another in the Christian 


' Taylor Edwards-Burton, “FAQ’s about Baptism, Membership and Salvation,” UMC 
Discipleship, accessed October 3, 2017, https://www.umcdiscipleship.org/resources/faqs-about-baptism- 
membership-and-salvation. 
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faith and life and include these persons now before you in your care?”^ The affirmative 
response to these questions is a convent between, parents, sponsors, children and the 
congregation. Unfortunately, there is no guide for churches to realistically follow through 
on the last question. This project will lay the groundwork necessary for building 
relationships to effectively engage the congregation in being able to faithfully and 
honestly affirm the second baptismal question. The Author believes in building 
relationships which result in strong communities to ensure the power of God. Building 
relationships should begin with first, second, and third time guests with the goal of 
retaining these people. 

My life experiences have shown me the extra encouragement and support can 
have a profound positive impact on a life. The encouragement and modeling the Author 
received from teachers, while in high school, helped shape my life into adulthood. While 
the Author does not remember any great words of wisdom, the Author remembers the 
modeling that two teachers gave me in everyday life. 

Bluff Point UMC struggles with how to meaningfully engage first, second, and 
third time guests. At the Bluff Point UMC many first, second, and third time guests are 
introduced to the church when parents or grandparents want their children or 
grandchildren baptized. Since 1997, there have been fifty-six baptisms at Bluff Point 
UMC. Of these five were adults, thirty-three were under the age of twenty-four months, 
sixteen were between twenty-five months and ten years of age, and two did not have a 
date of birth listed. Of these fifty-six baptisms, as of 2017, there are three active adults 
and five active children in the church. In twenty years and fifty-six baptisms there are 

^ Edwards-Burton, “FAQ’s about Baptism, Membership and Salvation,” accessed October 3, 2017, 
https://www.umcdiscipleship.org/resources/faqs-about-baptism-membership-and-salvation. 
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eight active members of the church. Bluff Point UMC has missed the opportunity to build 
relationships with these families that would have resulted in the retention of worshippers. 

For the practical purposes of this chapter and relying on strengths and love for 
people I would like to start with how to build relationships with first, second, and third 
time guests resulting in retention of worshippers. Baptism is often the first official 
opportunity the pastor and church members have to welcome parents and children into 
the church family. Until parents can experience the “knowledge and expertise” as a love 
for God they will continue to be fearful about the church environment. 

First impressions can be the entry point to loving God and experiencing the love 
of God. I intend to explore how Buff Point UMC can offer a welcoming experience to 
first, second, and third time guests. The Author plans to examine and explore scripture 
that will lead me to be able to clearly define and articulate the role of the church in 
building relationships with first, second, and third time guests. The Author aims to 
interview “newer” (people who are attending worship two to three times a month for the 
last two years) and longer time church attenders. The Author will be putting together a 
Focus Group of “newer” people to gain insight and information regarding their 
experiences at the Bluff Point UMC. 

There is no formal educational component regarding first, second, and third time 
guests in the United Methodist Church (UMC). It is virtually impossible for the pastor to 
meet every first, second, and third time visitor. The author will be developing a template 
and plan for the congregation to follow while they are building relationship with guests. 

There is little doubt that a strong belief in God sets the foundation for decision 
making throughout one’s life. Growing up with no formal church foundation the Author 
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often wonders how life would have been different if my family had a church family to 
rely on and interact with during my teenage years. While the Author does believe there 
was a foundation of faith in my family, there was a lack of a formal structure. Healthy 
church communities can inspire, uphold, and love on families when the days are difficult, 
and the demands of parenting seem to be overwhelming. The Author believes the church 
has a responsibility to help families focus on living a life that is built on Jesus. 

To help these first, second, and third time guests, the church needs to take the 
opportunity we are given when guests come to us for baptism to educate and build a 
relationship that is foundational in the love of Jesus. There are few times when young 
adults come seeking a relationship with God and the church. Not only does the church 
have a responsibility to effectively build relationship with guests but we are walking on 
this journey with people who need the church. 

The Author loves children and I know that love is often shown to parents with 
small children when I meet them for the first time. The Author also relate well to new 
parents and can put most parents at ease with a calming, non-judgmental tone. Parents 
needs to see that their pastor understands how hard life is and the difficulties in parenting. 
The Author takes the time to develop a relationship with people that will allow for 
understanding, love and respect based on individual life circumstances. The Author 
believes this foundation in combination with a commitment from the church family, 
focused on first, second, and third time guests, can help people grow their own 
understanding of the role of God in their lives. At this point The Author envision a four- 
week program that allows church family members understand theologically, historically 
and interactively how to build God driven relationships. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


In studying and researching 2 Timothy 2:1-7, several factors emerged that need to 

be taken into consideration. The following questions surfaced: A. Who wrote 2 Timothy 

and is it important who wrote the letter to Timothy? B. Who was Timothy? C. Why is the 

author drawn to this particular verse of scripture? D. How does this passage shape the 

abstract and the problem addressed by this project? 

In addressing the first question, who wrote 2 Timothy? There is great debate 

theologically, historically, and contextually regarding who wrote the letter(s) to Timothy. 

In order to build a strong foundational report on this scripture, it is important to explore, 

briefly, who wrote these letters. In reviewing who wrote this letter, comparisons will be 

drawn around Paul’s personal, missional, ethical, and spiritual interactions between the 

authentic letters and Pastoral Letters. While there are strong arguments on both sides of 

the debate, the bigger question is do these letters continue the legacy that Paul established 

in what are considered to be the authentic letters? The authentic letters addressed Paul’s 

need to ensure that the truth of the Gospel was spoken, seen, and heard by the people of 

the early church, especially the Gentiles. 

This biblical foundation paper will focus on 2 Timothy 2:1-7. 

So, my child, draw your strength from the grace that is in Christ Jesus. Take the 
things you heard me say in front of many other witnesses and pass them on to 
faithful people who are also capable of teaching others. Accept your share of 
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suffering like a good soldier of Christ Jesus. Nobody who serves in the military 
gets tied up with civilian matters, so that they can please the one who recruited 
them. Also in the same way, athletes don’t win unless they follow the rules. A 
hardworking farmer should get the first share of the crop. Think about what I’m 
saying; the Lord will give you understanding about everything.^ 

The next question is who was Timothy? Timothy was given a training in leadership, 

visioning, and mentoring by Paul for many years. Timothy was a leader in the Ephesus 

community as well as instrumental in traveling with Paul as an assistant during his 

second missionary journey from Lystra.^ According to the Book of Acts, “Paul reached 

Derbe, and then Lystra, where there was a disciple named Timothy. He was the son of a 

believing Jewish woman and a Greek father. The brothers and sisters in Lystra and 

Iconium spoke well of him. Paul wanted to take Timothy with him, so he circumcised 

him. This was because of the Jews who lived in those areas, for they all knew Timothy’s 

father was Greek” (Acts 16:1-3). Timothy was to be among the first Christian church 

planters under Paul’s guidance, and mentorship. The relationship between Paul and 

Timothy worked in large part because of the relationship Paul built with Timothy based 

on life experience, scripture and trust. 

2 Timothy 2:1-7 spoke to the author as a powerful piece of writing by Paul to 
Timothy, as Timothy was planting a church in Ephesus. Paul gives clear instruction to 
Timothy as to what he, as the church planter, needed to do, and what message he was to 
pass onto the people in his church community. There is power, structure, grace, and 
evangelism in these words written by Paul to Timothy. These are words of relationship 


' All scripture reference is taken from the Common English Bible New Testament unless 
otherwise noted. 

^ W. A. Elwell and B. J. Beitzel, Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book 
House, 1988), accessed December 23, 2017, Logos Bible Software. 
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building needed for the practical purposes of developing a welcoming guest program at 
the Bluff Point United Methodist Church. 

Since 2 Timothy is the basis for the thesis in this project, it is important to discuss 
the authorship of 2 Timothy. This particular letter is part of what is referred to as the 
Pastoral Letters. The Pastoral Letters are comprised of 1 and 2 Timothy and Titus. Paul 
was considered to be an Apostle, and by some accounts, thought to be one of the most 
influential figures, after Jesus Christ, in the Christian movement.^ Paul, whose original 
name was Saul of Tarsus, was born around Four B.C., at approximately the same time as 
Jesus Christ, in Tarsus in Cilicia. Until his conversion to Christianity, Paul was a Pharisee 
and openly persecuted Christians. Paul was traveling to Damascus when he had a vision 
of God revealing his Son to him (Gal. 1:16). 

After spending three years in Jerusalem learning from Christian apostles, he 
began his mission trip to the west. From the mid-30s to the mid-50s, Paul established 
several churches in Asia Minor and at least three in Europe."^ It was during this time that 
Paul and Timothy began their church-planting quest. 

Of the twenty-seven books in the New Testament, thirteen are attributed to Paul. 
Of these thirteen books, seven are considered to be authentic (dictated by Paul): 1 
Thessalonians, 1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, Romans, and 
Philemon. Although the Book of Acts gives a useful overview of Paul’s characteristics, it 


^ Charles B. Cousar, The Letters of Paul (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1996), 145-150. 

Elwell and Beitzel, Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible, accessed December 23, 2017, Logos Bible 


Software. 
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is sometimes in conflict with the authentic letters, as it was written secondhand.^ These 
letters were written sometime between 64-67 A.D., with the preference given to 64.^ 
“Since the early part of the eighteenth century 1 and 2 Timothy and Titus have 
been known as the Pastoral Letters.”’ They were written in the form of mentoring letters 
from Paul to his many church-planting disciples. 2 Timothy is considered, by some, not 
to have been written by Paul. There is speculation that 1 and 2 Timothy and Titus are 
“Trio-Pauline.”^ “Trio-Pauline” letters are thought to be written by the members of the 
Pauline school a generation after his death, around 100-115 AD or later.^ From the 
perspective of this project, there is more value in the wisdom, practicality, and 
evangelism of Paul than in joining the debate of who wrote the letters; however, a brief 
overview of the arguments is a worthwhile pursuit. According to Kenneth J. Neumann, 
“Scholars have generally reached conclusions regarding authenticity on the basis of five 
kinds of arguments: (1) the language (vocabulary) of the letters; (2) the style; (3) the 
theology; (4) the close literary relationship of certain letters (suggesting an imitation); (5) 
the historical background for the letters.All five of these conclusions will be analyzed 
in relationship to 2 Timothy. 


^ Encyclopedia Britannica Online, “St. Paul, the Apostle,” Encyclopedia Britannica Inc., 2017, 
accessed December 23, 2017, https://www.britannica.com/print/article/447019. 

® J. D. Barry et al., eds.. The Lexham Bible Dictionary (Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2016), 
accessed December 23, 2017, Logos Bible Software. 

^ Cousar, The Letters of Paul, 175. 

* James D. G. Dunn, Jesus, Paul and the Gospels (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 2011), 120-182. 

^ Barry et al.. The Lexham Bible Dictionary, accessed December 23, 2017, Logos Bible Software. 

Kenneth J. Neumann, The Authenticity of the Pauline Epistles in the Light of Stylostatistical 
Analysis (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1990), 4. 
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1-2 Timothy and Titus (first called Pastorals in the eighteenth century) address 
individuals, not churches, as Paul’s occasional letters do.“ 

The Pastorals presuppose that Paul was imprisoned in Rome a second time (2Tim 
1:8), after being released from his first imprisonment. But we do not know what 
happened to Paul after his two years in Rome (Act 28:30).^^ 

The instructions to women in the Pastorals are very different than the directions to 
be found in the undisputed letters. Paul, in the undisputed letters was an advocate 
for women to become self-sufficient in their lives, however in the Pastorals it is 
written that widow is expected to remarry, have children and be silent. The 
Pastorals also show a marked difference from Paul’s undisputed letters regarding 
the instruction about church structure. For example, in the Pastoral letters there is 
a set of structure with bishops and deacons (ITim 3:1-13, 5:17-22), and directions 
on how to carry out the life of the church and Pauline witness (2 Tim 1:13-14), 
however in the letters to the Roman and Corinthian churches Paul prescribes a 
course of “tolerance and freedom (Rom 14), except in cases of sexual immorality 
(1 Cor 5) and idolatry (1 Cor8:6-7).^^ 

Each of these arguments regarding the authorship of the Pastoral Letters has merit and 
can, to some degree, be substantiated through historical and contextual research. 
However, the largest barrier continues to be the fact that a best guess is being determined 
by looking at documents and hypotheses from 2,000 years ago. An argument could be 
made that the Bible suffers from some of the same interpretational arguments. For every 
argument based on contextual or historical data, a counterargument can be written. 

The structural writing, language, style, and time period of Paul’s authentic letters 
and the Pastoral Letters are also areas of debate. According to Neumann, the accuracy of 


" Jon M. Issaak, “The ‘Inauthentic’ Letters of Paul,” Direction 44, no. 1 (2015): 59-71, accessed 
January 19, 2018, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost, 

http://web.b.ebscohost.com.utsdayton.idm.oclc.org/ehost/pdfviewer/pdfviewer?vid=5&sid=e2842248- 
a929-4d21 -a362-8659b 1 OOceO 1 %40sessionmgrl 02. 

Isaak, “The ‘Inauthentic’ Letters of Paul,” 62. 

Isaak, “The ‘Inauthentic’ Letters of Paul,” 63. 
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gauging the language and style of the Pauline letters will continue to improve as 
computers become more sophisticated at statistically determining authenticity.^"^ 

However, according to Jon Isaak, there are several possible reasons for writing 
style differences between the two batches of letters. Isaak points out that it is reasonable 
to think that Paul had help physically, spiritually, and intellectually when he was writing 
his letters. It was common in this time period to enlist the help of scribes, coauthors, and 
collaborators. The use of these team members leaves open the possibility that Paul could 
have written a few key lines and had others add wisdom to his train of thought, and or 
Paul could have written the letters for others to scribe and words may have been 
transposed or misinterpreted in the translation process. Whenever a second or third 
person is entered into the writing translation, the window of opportunity to misinterpret 
original thought is opened widely. Over the years many researchers have developed a 
variety of scientific tools to determine accuracy in historical authorship. Unfortunately, 
there are no scientific standards, and thus, results are varied and arbitrary. 

The theology of the authentic verses. Pastoral Letters is also a piece of 
contentious opinion and research. According to Stanley E. Porter’s research into the 
terminology of the authentic letters and the Pastoral Letters, this theology often leads to 
enthusiastic debate. “Thus, the concept of faith, which in the authentic Pauline letters 
seems to be a subjective or obedient response to God, takes on the more objective sense 

Neumann, The Authenticity of the Pauline Epistles, 1-8. 

Isaak, “The ‘Inauthentic’ Letters of Paul,” 63. 

Stanley E Porter, “Pauline Authorship and the Pastoral Epistles: Implications for Canon,” 
Bulletin for Biblical Research 5 (1995): 110, accessed January 19, 2018, ATLA Religion Database with 
ATLASerials, EBSCOhost, 
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of a common body of belief or a virtue, or even Christianity itself (e.g. 1 Tim 1:2, 

5,14,19; 2:7, 15; 3:9; 4:1,6,12; 5:8, 12,6:10, 11,12,21; 2 Tim 1:5,2:22; 3:8, 10; Titus 1:4, 
13;2:2;3:15).”i^ 

The last set of arguments against the Pastoral Letters being written by Paul is the 
theory that after Paul’s death, the leaders in the Christian movement found themselves 
without a leader and leaned heavily on Paul’s letters and any “draft letters” to help carry 
on Paul’s vision for the churchd^ There is speeulation regarding the leadership void that 
was left after Paul’s death, and Pauline writers may have used the wisdom of Paul to pass 
on direetions, strategie plans, and hopefulness for the missional ehureh plants. 

One diseussion point that has been left out of this debate is that of Paul’s personal 
growth in ministry and leadership. As Paul traveled, listened, planted ehurehes, 
developed diseiples, and lived into the eontext of his surroundings, it is evident that he 
experieneed spiritual growth. The role of spiritual growth has not been addressed in 
researeh materials and that is a missed link of knowledge that, in part, explains the 
differenee within the authentie and Pastoral letters. With growth eomes the letting go of 
eontrol and instillation of leadership in others. Paul built relationships with others in his 
leadership and spiritual style in order to allow for his work to earry on after his death. It 


Porter, “Pauline Authorship and the Pastoral Epistles,” 111, accessed January 19, 2018, ATLA 
Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost, 
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was more important for Paul to have generations follow his faith in Jesus than to follow 
his writing style. 

Second Timothy provides the practical application from the collective wisdom of 
Paul’s writing to add credibility to his legacy. Therefore, for the purposes of this project, 

2 Timothy will be referred to as being written by Paul, although acknowledging it is in 
the spirit of Paul’s legacy. 

Timothy can be viewed as one of Paul’s employees in the church-planting 
business of the first century A.D. As leaders lead by example, it is important to take time 
to look at Paul’s organizational leadership style. Paul was a church planter in a global 
sense. He did not stay at the new church for months and years, nurturing its people, 
looking after the finances, battling the politics, and setting up a strategic plan. While Paul 
was establishing church plants in European Asia Minor, he was also training his leaders 
to work in the context in which the plant was located. The type of leadership directive he 
left with his church planters centered on grace, the Gospel, and spreading the Word; but 
Paul set up an organizational leadership style that was able to be adapted to the context of 
the church plant. Paul demanded his leaders to function on the foundations of mutual 
love, mutual slavery, and spiritual guidance, not on a top-down management system.^*^ 
Why is Paul’s organizational leadership important to 2 Timothy? The influence Paul had 
on the disciples is a direct result of the amount of success in each city. Paul allows 
Timothy to be a leader within the community, to build respect and integrity while 


Richard S. Ascough, “Chaos Theory and Paul’s Organizational Leadership Style,” Journal of 
Religious Leadership 1 (Fall 2002): 21-42, accessed December 20, 2017, http://arl-jrl.org/wp- 
content/uploads/2016/01/Ascough-Chaos-Theory-and-Pauls-Organizational-Leadership-Style.pdf. 
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focusing on the Gospel. It is important that Timothy understands his role in spreading the 
Gospel and that he has the freedom to manage the people in the most grace-filled manner. 

This style of leadership is important as it fits with the leader the author is today. 
The author does not thrive on top-down management; rather, the author empowers people 
to become better at the jobs they have by instilling life skills. The management of people 
is about building relationships based on respect and grace. The foundation of these 
relationships will allow for growth in all aspects of a person’s life. Paul’s style of helping 
his leaders mature in their style based on the context they are in is exceptional. Timothy 
is in an environment with a large number of people and a vibrant culture of heresy, and it 
is struggling to build a church. The contextual leadership will be very different from a 
church planter in a small village that has already found firm footing in Christianity. 

Paul’s organizational leadership allows both church planters an opportunity to develop 
their leadership skills and thrive in their communities. 

First and Second Timothy were written to one of Paul’s disciples, sometime 
between 64-67 A.D. In the King James Version of the Bible (KJV) Timothy was known 
as Timotheus, meaning “one who honors God.”^^ Timothy was a third generation 
Christian after his mother Eunice and grandmother Lois (2 Tim. 1:3). Paul found 
Timothy on his first or second missionary trip, and he was circumcised before the second 
trip with Paul. It was during the second missionary trip that Timothy became Paul’s 
assistant and companion at Lystra. Silas and Timothy were left at Beroea to establish a 
church while Paul went to Athens (Acts 17:14). From there, Timothy and Silas joined 
Paul in Corinth (Acts 18:5). On Paul’s third trip, Timothy is again mentioned as being 

Elwell and Beitzel, Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible, accessed December 23, 2017, Logos Bible 
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with him in Ephesus (Acts 19:22). From Ephesus, Paul sent Timothy and Erastus into 
Macedonia. The last time Timothy is mentioned in Acts is in a list of ambassadors who 
are accompanying Paul to Jerusalem with an offering for the Christian Jews. Timothy 
was also mentioned in the salutations in Philemon, Philippians, Colossians, 2 
Corinthians, and 1 and 2 Thessalonians. The mentioning of Timothy in these letters 
shows the amount of time Timothy and Paul spent together as they were spreading the 
Gospel and planting churches in Europe and Asia Minor.^^ 

Paul left Timothy in Ephesus to spread Christianity through the telling of the 
Gospel. Ephesus was a large (population 200,000), prosperous city that was strategically 
located on central land and water routes. Ephesus was a port of call for shipping in the 
Mediterranean and Aegean Seas, and two highway systems intersected in Ephesus from 
Euphrates and Persia. Ephesus was considered the capital of the province of Asia Minor 
and was the third largest city in the Roman Empire. While Christians were not actively 
persecuted, they were religious targets.The placement of Timothy in a bustling, 
thriving community that was not Christian shows the faith Paul had in his leadership’s 
abilities and trust in Jesus. 

The first letter to Timothy was written as informational and educational. Timothy 
was struggling and needed the wisdom of Paul in developing the church. The second 
letter to Timothy was written a year or two after the first letter. The second letter was 
delivered by Tychicus and asks Timothy to come and see Paul before the winter. Paul 


Elwell and Beitzel, Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible, accessed December 23, 2017, Logos Bible 
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implies in the letter that his death is coming soon.^"^ The second letter is also filled with 
leadership inspiration for Timothy, and this is where this project will focus. 

In the first verse of 2 Timothy 2:1-7, “So, my child, draw your strength from the 
grace that is in Christ Jesus.” “My child” speaks to the heart of the author as these same 
words would be spoken to the members of the congregation. “My child,” for Paul, was a 
term of endearment to Timothy.A gentle manner to start the letter to plant the seeds of 
love and attention to Timothy. The author often reminds the congregation that all are 
children of God. The next important phrase state: “from the grace that is in Christ Jesus.” 
Grace was a prominent concept in Paul’s letters to all of his disciples. Timothy was to 
find his strength from God’s grace that was made available in Christ Jesus.Paul 
interpreted grace to be the “undeserved gift of help for all who are in need given by 
God.”^^ In the context of this project, the congregation will be reminded that not only are 
all recipients of this grace, but they are also to be the gift of grace to others as all develop 
honest relationships with families. This project will leave no room for parental 
judgement. There will be room for accountability and creative problem solving, but not 
for judgement. 

“Take the things you heard me say in front of many other witnesses and pass them 
on to faithful people who are also capable of teaching others” (2 Tim. 2:2). This verse 
commands Timothy to be the teacher of the people in Ephesus. At this time in Ephesus, 

Barry et al., The Lexham Bible Dictionary, 3, accessed December 23, 2017, Logos Bible 
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Timothy was fighting a great deal of heresy and needed to take the Gospel out to the 
people of Ephesus.Paul was adamant that his disciples were to pass on the truth of the 
Gospel “to faithful people who were also capable of teaching others” (2 Tim. 2:2). The 
foundation of this project will be to identify people in the congregation who are “faithful 
people” and have the ability to teach others through mentoring, role modeling, and 
showing the grace of Jesus. Any willing parent can learn when they have found love in 
Jesus. Volunteers will be recruited to build relationships and participate in this ministry 
with the intention of blending and building a relationship with Jesus centered on grace 
and love. Spreading the Gospel through the love of Jesus will lead to success. 

In verses 3-4: “Accept your share of suffering like a good soldier of Christ Jesus. 
Nobody who serves in the military gets tied up with civilian matters, so that they can 
please the one who recruited them” (2 Tim. 2:3-4). Paul is telling Timothy not to get 
caught up in the day-to-day drama of people, but remain faithful to the Gospel and the 
abundant grace all have been given through Christ Jesus.Timothy’s life may have had 
some parallels to the life of a soldier - the isolation, the fatigue, the constant 
preparedness to fight for the bigger cause. These words serve as a reminder that all are in 
this journey of the Gospel together and it is a difficult journey. 

Contextually, “the figure of the athlete was usually used to emphasize either the 
struggle of the contest or the prize awaiting the victor” (2 Tim. 2:5). Athletes were 
considered to have extraordinary devotion, training, and determination during this era. 
Paul was telling Timothy he would need to have all of these attributes and to remember 


Lea and Griffin, 1, 2 Timothy, Titus, 2. 
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who he was working for in order to win the prize of spreading the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
There is some speculation that perhaps Timothy was not as willing to sacrifice as he 
needed to be in order to be successful, and Paul was reminding him and encouraging him 
to sacrifice for the greater good of the Gospel.In the context there are plenty of people 
who are willing to work, as long it does not interrupt their plans or stretch them in an 
uncomfortable manner. Successful parenting is not for the weak of mind, body, and spirit. 
A successful relationship based on people who are willing to share their doubts in 
themselves and in the Gospel, as well as the strength they find in the Gospel. The people 
in this program are not going to be asked to be “perfect” followers of Jesus, but faith- 
filled people who can give grace to others and themselves; grace in accepting and 
directing with the love of Jesus on the journey of faith discovery. 

Paul continues to give Timothy examples of determination and the anticipated 
reward: “A hardworking farmer should get the first share of the crop” (2 Tim. 2:6). This 
is Paul’s message to Timothy that hard work will be rewarded. Timothy was being 
encouraged to work hard and his reward would come to him on Judgement Day. One of 
the implied analogies is that a weak farmer would not get the first share of the crop. It is 
possible that Paul is, again, prodding Timothy to work hard for Jesus. In this context, 
here in rural America, people are very familiar with hardworking farmers. They 
understand the rewards of hard work in the farming industry and they have seen what 
shortcuts and laziness bring to the success of the farm. These descriptive words are easily 
visualized by most of the congregation. Flipping the words and making the analogy to 
working for Jesus will not be a stretch for most people, even the children. 


Lea and Griffin, 1, 2 Timothy, accessed December 21, 2018, Logos Bible Software. 
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The soldier, the farmer, and the athlete are all part of Paul’s vivid illustration to 
Timothy that spreading the word of the Gospel takes hard work, determination, and 
sacrifice, and it can be isolating. However, in each verse Paul shows Timothy that the 
hard work and sacrifice comes with the highest reward - salvation in Jesus Christ. 

In the last verse under examination, Paul tells Timothy to wait for the Lord to give 
him understanding of that which the Lord commands. “Think about what I’m saying; the 
Lord will give you understanding about everything” (2 Tim. 2:7). Here is where Paul 
turns the conversation over to Timothy. Timothy is told to stop, think, meditate, and wait 
for God to provide understanding in all situations. In the training for this project, 
emphasis will be placed not only on the grace of God by which all should live, but also 
on the calmness by which all should live. Focus will be placed on how to listen, 
understand, and wait for God to speak. Listening and understanding are interactive forms 
of communication. In this hurried and harried life, there is a tendency to push forward 
without stopping to wait and really consider what God is saying. 

One of the subtle messages that Paul brings to Timothy is that of evangelism. 
Timothy is told to share the message of the Gospel with others and through others as part 
of his spiritual journey. Paul does not, say, stand in front of hundreds of people and shout 
out the glory of Jesus. Paul asks Timothy to share the Gospel by teaching it to others in a 
manner they will understand and embrace. Building relationships is based on one-on-one 
relationship and these relationships were the foundational piece that Paul was asking 
Timothy to develop through his own gifts. 

Why was this scripture chosen instead of a clearly defined scripture that shows a 
building relationship in action? It is endearing the way this scripture says, “Yes, this is 
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hard, life is hard, you are going to grow in your faith and lead others by following Jesus 
with the guidance that I provide.” This is not a lovely dovey, hand-holding scripture that 
is long, drawn-out, and convoluted in its message. The background appears to be 
straightforward - Timothy is struggling with the work of being a disciple, so Paul sends 
him three examples of what struggling looks like and the rewards for those who persevere 
in the troubled times. The desire is for the congregation at Bluff Point UMC to see that 
they have the foundation, as Timothy did, to be successful; but it is hard work. The 
biblical foundations of this passage have provided the inspiration and knowledge needed 
to help people in the Bluff Point UMC develop a system to build relationships with first, 
second and third-time guests. Paul’s strategy to help Timothy see the sacrifice, 
excitement, and joy in sharing the Gospel will be the groundwork needed to encourage 
participation. This scripture will build a foundation to encourage, rally, and remind the 
members of the congregation that all have doubts or excuses regarding their ability to 
follow the call of God. However, faith in Jesus leads to success for those who follow the 
Word. Timothy’s struggles to be a leader in a new context are not unique; Paul’s letters 
allow the reader a glimpse into the leadership style he exhibited to nurture spiritual 
growth in his church planters. This is the same model desired at Bluff Point UMC; a 
model based on human thoughts, feelings, and extraordinary faith in Jesus. 

Part of the ground work that will be used focuses on Timothy and Paul as 
ordinary people who were called to do extraordinary work in the name of Jesus. The 
people in the congregation need to understand that ordinary people can impact the lives 
of those around them in surprising ways. Timothy’s work among the rampant heresy in 
Ephesus is similar to the skepticism and gossip that can be found in most churches. Bluff 
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Point is not an exception to this rule. People that build relationship will be recruited in 
order to tell the story of the Gospel, use their personal experiences to guide guests in their 
faith journey, and be able to tell the guests how their faith journey has shaped their life as 
people. 

Grace will be instrumental in the relationships formed in the training and the 
actual ministry. The people who build relationships will need to be willing to learn how 
to express themselves in an honest, loving, and accountable manner in the name of Jesus. 
As importantly, they will need to be able to build relationships with others, similar to the 
way Timothy did with the people of Ephesus. The relationships will involve sacrifice, 
and a great deal of grace as all are on the journey of self-discovery together. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This chapter will focus on John Wesley and the development of the American 
Methodist Church with an emphasis on hospitality. John Wesley founded Methodism in 
England around 1728. He was also the reluctant founder of American Methodism. 
Wesley’s development of Methodism in England is a direct result of his loyalty to the 
Church of England, and this will also be explored in this chapter. 

After the study of Methodism in England, early American Methodism will be 
explored along with the impact Wesley attempted to have on the development of 
Methodism in America. Ingrained in this discussion will be the breakdown of Anglican 
loyalty, the geographical and demographical challenges of America, and the changes in 
the Methodist methods. The geographic and demographic challenges include: language, 
religion, communication modes, access to people and the venues that were used for 
worship, and the role of the circuit-riding preacher in the building of relationships with 
people. 

Investigating the roots of Wesley’s theology of hospitality and building the 
Kingdom of God through the retention of these people, will lead to discipleship growth at 
Bluff Point UMC. This exploration will be invaluable to individual Christ-centered 
development. A discussion will follow on the theology that ties together the role of the 
hospitability and congregational commitment to Jesus. 
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John Wesley was born in 1703 in Epworth, England and was the fifteenth child of 


Samuel and Susanna Wesley. Wesley was raised and educated primarily under the 
influence of his mother, Susanna. His father was a preacher and spent less time at home. 
Susanna Wesley is often called the Mother of Methodism for her role in Wesley’s life. 
The “Methods” in Methodism are attributed to the structure and guidance Wesley 
received from Susanna in his early life. All children in the Wesley household were 
expected to learn to read and write during their toddler years. Suzanna Wesley also 
demanded her children to be respectful, polite, and kind to each other. ^ It was Wesley’s 
training in proper, respectful behavior that often left him with doubts about following 
Jesus, as he was banned from speaking in churches, treated poorly, and not welcomed by 
other clergy members. 

Susanna’s parenting style came from Wesley Eocke. Eocke believed that ideas 
need to be acquired by infants in an environment rich in habit, instruction, and example.^ 
Susanna focused on each of her fifteen children individually and collectively throughout 
their lifetimes, especially when they were young children. She was a strict, firm, and 
loving teacher who was dedicated to reading scripture, learning the lessons of scripture, 
and instilling an excellent work ethic in her children. Wesley, at the age of ten, was sent 
to the Charterhouse School in Eondon, eventually going to Oxford with the goal of 
spending seven years in training for the university. Wesley studied classical education at 
Oxford and then entered Christ Church, thought to be one of the most prestigious schools 


' Richard P. Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
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at Oxford University for his baccalaureate degrees.^ While at Oxford, Wesley was 
searching for a deeper spiritual meaning. He was having a difficult time finding his 
spiritual connection to the Anglican Church. After Wesley graduated from Oxford 
University, he began studying for the ordination examination. It was during 1725 that 
Wesley came upon the concept of Holy Living and was convinced that this was an 
integral part of his theological ministry. Wesley considered Holy Living to be at the core 
of his theology. Wesley felt that Holy Living was the foundation for a Christ-centered 
life. Holy Living for Wesley consisted of 1. Caring for you time (Wesley kept a diary to 
record his progress toward Holy Living), and 2. Holiness is an inner reality - holiness is 
“God’s law extended to our thoughts as well as word and actions.” Theologically, he 
thought he should be able to feel God’s forgiveness, that pardon did not guarantee you 
would not sin again, and grace should be given all day, every day."^ 

On March 27, 1726, Wesley enrolled in Lincoln College after receiving a 
fellowship. Two years later, Wesley began the Oxford Society, a group of four men who 
studied religion together. It was during the summer of 1730 that William Morgan, one of 
the four men studying together, suggested that the group visit the debtors and felons at 
Castle Prison. During the next several months, the group added visitation to the poor and 
children among its outreach. While charitable work was not uncommon in this time 
period, the uniqueness is drawn from the partnership with the academic world. This 
group of men became known as “The Holy Club” and were looked upon with disdain by 
their peers. While Wesley did not like the “club” portion of the name, it would be two 


^ Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists, 31-35. 
Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists, 36. 
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more years before “Methodist” would be applied to the name. It was during this time that 
preaching, studying, frugality, fasting, frequent communion, and charitable work became 
the center of Methodist living. Holiness, for Wesley, extended to how the poor and 
imprisoned were treated by Christians. Wesley, during his lifetime, ministered to other 
poor and imprisoned by treating them with dignity and respect. This hospitality showed 
others how to live Holy.^ 

While the events of the Oxford Methodists were considered the First Rise of 
Methodism, Wesley’s missionary trip to Georgia was termed the Second Rise of 
Methodism. In 1735, Wesley set sail for the colony of Georgia to engage with the Native 
Americans in the area.^ Wesley’s early guiding doctrine for this trip was based on “1. All 
can be saved 2. All can know they are saved and 3. Persons and nations can be saved 
from the power of sin.”^ Wesley’s time in Georgia was marred with misadventure, 
misdirection, and misguidance. He quickly learned the Native Americans in the area had 
a strong belief system of their own. Wesley also learned that the settlers needed 
relationships with each other, not the type of strict teaching that often resulted in isolation 
that Wesley was prescribing. Wesley instituted societies which met for prayer on 
Wednesday and Saturday evenings and Sunday afternoons.^ 

Wesley attempted to reach the young people. Native Americans, and blacks in the 
Savannah, Georgia area with little success. Wesley’s ministry in Georgia ended in 
December 1737, as he abruptly left the colonies before he faced a trial. Wesley refused to 

^ Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists, 40. 
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serve communion to Sophy Hopkey, who married a suitor that Wesley deemed 
“ecclesiastically improper.” Of course, the story behind this is that Sophy Hopkey was 
supposed to marry John Wesley. When Wesley found out about the marriage, he denied 
Sophy communion, which led to a great deal of tension in the small community of 
Savannah. While Wesley was charged with a series of “crimes” surrounding the 
administration of church sacraments and adherence to church policy, he was never 
charged with an unlawful crime. Before he could be “charged” with these crimes, Wesley 
arranged a night time escape aboard an England-bound ship.^ 

While Wesley was prodding, pushing, and praying for the new movement, he was 
still struggling with his own spiritual understanding. At no time was this struggle more 
apparent than when he returned from Savannah, Georgia. It was upon his return that 
Wesley, on May 24, 1738, to be exact, at a prayer meeting on Aldersgate Street, London, 
“had the inner witness of the Holy Spirit that [he was] in a right relationship with God.”^° 
This experience shaped Wesley’s work and theology in the Methodist Church as he now 
believed that God was the center of his life, not himself. Wesley realized “that man of 
himself can do nothing to save himself, his belief in God’s universal love and prevenient 
grace, and his stress on the necessity of personal acceptance of God’s offer of 
salvation.”^ ^ This put God at the center of Wesley’s life and helped him to focus on the 
development of Methodism in England and Europe. It was here that Wesley was able to 
understand how building relationships with people through respect and hospitality was 
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going to grow Methodism. Wesley assured his preachers that their job was to not only 
spread the Word of God but move from town to town, building relationships with the 
people who needed to hear the Word. As Wesley and his preachers were subsequently 
told not to return to various churches in England, Wesley formulated a plan to take the 
Word to the people. Preachers began preaching in the public square, on the street comers, 
and wherever else they were allowed to preach. Wesley never allowed his preachers to be 
mde or condemning, even as garbage was thrown at them or they were arrested for 
preaching in public.'^ 

The Third Rise of Methodism began in 1737 as Methodism was branching out in 
London and starting to spread throughout England. During the next several years, 
Wesley developed more structure for his band of Methodists. One example of how 
Wesley was integrating hospitality into the fabric of Methodism was apparent when he 
wrote the Treatise on Baptism. He believed in infant baptism as a segway to future faith 
and obedience to God and felt that “the care of young souls is more important than 
preaching to an adult congregation. The Methodist society, geared to children’s needs, is 
an indispensable instmment through which the Holy Spirit works.The “children’s 
needs” are where one can see Wesley providing a stmcture that leads to inclusion and 
welcoming into the family of God. Wesley composed a Treatise on Baptism to guide his 
preachers. According to the Treatise on Baptism, there are five benefits to receiving 
infant baptism: 
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a. “The washing away the guilt of original sin by the applieation of the merits of 
Christ’s death. 

b. Baptism funetions as “the initiatory saerament whieh enters us into eovenant 
with God.” 

c. “By baptism we are admitted into the Church and consequently made 
members of Christ its Head”^^ 

d. “Being made heirs to the Kingdom of heaven.. .as it admits us into the church 
here, so into glory hereafter.”'^ 

e. “Baptismal regeneration” 

Wesley’s personal theology regarding infant baptism centered around the idea that he was 
baptizing them in anticipation of their future faith and obedience to God and the church 
community. According to Naglee, 

Wesley did not create a new theology of infant baptism, nor did he renovate an 
existing one. He taught and practiced a proven one. Evidence clearly shows that 
this baptismal theology was essentially that of the Church of England and was 
related to Puritan elements as well. His appeal, in the articulation of baptism, was 
to the authority of the Bible, the fathers of the Church, and enlightened reason. 

Naglee further states, “Every sacrament, according to Wesley, has two parts. There is the 

outward sign which in baptism is the water, and there is the inward grace signified by the 

visible element the operation of the outward sign is the human act. The operation of the 
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inward grace is a divine aet.”^^ The ceremony was to be performed only by clergy, which 
in later years caused added pressure for Wesley in American Methodism. 

Wesley’s “treatise on Baptism” was aetually an abridgment of a work his father 
Samuel had written as an appendix to The Pious Communicant (1700). He points out that 
by baptism, a person is not only incorporated into the Body of Christ and made a member 
of the Church, but they are also infused by a principal grace by which children of wrath 
become children of God by adoption.Wesley’s revised Article on Baptism was adopted 
in 1784 and never ehanged: “Baptism is not only a sign of profession and make of 
difference whereby Christians are distinguished from others that are not baptized; but it is 
also a sign of regeneration or the new birth. The baptism of young children is to be 
retained in the ehureh.”^' 

In Wesley’s sermon “Ye must be bom again,” he reeognized the ehureh’s position 
that new birth is assoeiated with baptism. However, he points out that “new birth does not 
always accompany the sacrament - a person may be born of water but not on the 
Spirit.. .most adults have sinned away the grace given them in baptism and need to be 
bom yet again.”^^ The phrase “new birth” eomes from the New Testament - especially in 
the encounter between a rabbi named Nicodemus and the rabbi Jesus. Nicodemus was 
searching for something from God, but he did not know quite what he needed. He said, 
“Rabbi, we know that you are a teaeher who has eome from God; for no one ean do these 
signs that you do apart from the presenee of God” (Wesley 3:2). Jesus responded, “No 
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one can see the kingdom of God without being born from above” (3:3). The new birth, 

said Jesus, comes from “water and spirit” (Wesley 3:5). This is to say that it comes 

through baptism and a corresponding willingness to receive God’s gifts, along with a 

commitment to go and serve where God leads - “in the new birth God changes our 

character, the very heart of our being. 

According to Mark W. Stamm, author of Sacrament and Discipleship: 

Through the Baptismal Covenant, we insist that the story in the Bible becomes 
our story. In like manner, the church’s story becomes ours. Through baptism we 
become part of what God is doing in this world.... we are able to do such work on 
our own, but we are able to do God’s work because God first works a change 
within us. Wesley called this “new birth.” 

The new birth is the change God works in us “through water and the Spirit.”^"^ 
Prevenient grace enables and supports our discipleship. This means that God 

assists us in the journey toward baptism.baptism is the sacrament that makes 

us Christians. Baptism makes us members of the church and includes us in the 
unfolding story of God’s saving work.^^ 

To understand the point of infant baptism, the sacrament of baptism needs to be 

examined. Baptism incorporated the infant, child, or adult into the community of faith. 

During baptism one becomes part of not only God’s Holy community, but the community 

of the church. Membership to the church allows for the baptized to be recipients of God’s 

act of salvation. One is truly bom again by water and the Spirit. The Holy Spirits works 

mysteriously through the person baptized to claim them for the God and the Kingdom.^^ 
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During the next twenty years Wesley developed doctrine, polity, and practices for 
preachers in Methodism. As Wesley gained experience and matured in his personal 
theology, he attempted to blend Evangelical and Catholic theology. These two 
theological practices were in constant tension with each other; however, Wesley was able 
to weave them into the foundational pieces of Methodist theology.He continued to 
insist that Methodism be closely tied to the Church of England and its Anglican ways. 
Many followers saw Methodism as a church within the Church of England.^* While there 
was a great deal of debate surrounding staying or leaving the Church of England, Wesley 
was adamant that the Methodist maintain the Anglican way. 

This changed when Methodism found its way to North America in the 1760s. 
Robert Strawbridge, who settled in Maryland, and Philip Embury, who lived in New 
York, established societies that started American Methodism. Strawbridge introduced the 
Methodist message in Maryland in 1766.^^ 

American Methodism experienced tremendous growth in the approximate number 
of followers from the early 1770s through 1810: 

Early 1770s <1,000 

1780 8,500 

1785 18,000 

1790 57,000 

1800 65,000 
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1810 174,000^° 

The Methodist Conference meeting in 1773 reported more Methodists in Maryland than 
in any of the other colonies.Initially, Methodists were living in the South, but by 1810, 
more than one third of Methodists were living in the North. Early Methodists were a 
diverse group of men, women, artisans, merchants, African Americans, and Caucasians. 

During this rapid growth in American Methodism, Wesley was faced with many 
challenges. In the beginning of the American Methodist movement, Wesley insisted that 
the only documents to be used were the Book of Common Prayer, the Homilies, and the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, which led to conflict with the Anglican community of clergy. 
Between 1769 and 1774, Wesley sent twelve British Methodist preachers to America; 
however, due to the American Revolution, only one of the original twelve stayed more 
than a few years. Francis Asbury stayed in America because he felt a divine call to lead 
Americans to Christ. During his forty-one years as a circuit rider preacher for the 
American Methodists, Asbury traveled over 6,000 miles a year, supervised other 
preachers, preached at least one sermon a day, was consecrated as a bishop at the age of 
thirty-nine, and died at the age of seventy-one. When Asbury became the bishop in 1784, 
there were 15,000 members of American Methodism and eighty preachers. When he died 
in 1816, there were more than 700 preachers, most of whom he had ordained, and 
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211,000 members.Asbury could be considered one of the greatest extenders of 
hospitality in America during this time. Asbury treated his preachers with dignity and 
respect. His leadership enabled him to continue recruiting and organizing preachers to 
extend the message of God and Methodism around America. How does this author know 
Asbury was a great leader? People do not follow someone who is disrespectful, rude, 
unorganized, and does not believe to their core what they are preaching. Asbury 
multiplied by ten times the number of preachers in Methodism during his lifetime. 
Remembering that preachers were stoned, tarred, and feathered, underpaid, and lived 
away from their families, Asbury was an inspirational leader. 

Wesley’s vision for Methodists in America and Great Britain was to remain 
religious societies within the Church of England. However, in America, many Anglican 
priests did not like or respect Methodist preachers, and many Methodist preachers found 
Anglican priests to drink too much alcohol and not take care of their parishioners. 
Methodist preachers spent time developing relationships with the people they 
encountered and led them through relations to see the power and glory of God. However, 
the biggest bone of contention was that Anglican priests did not welcome Methodist at 
their communion altars. Methodism welcomes everyone to the table as an act of faith and 
hospitality. Furthermore, many Americans considered Methodist preachers to be 
Anglican, and this feeling only intensified during the time of the American Revolutionary 
War. Wesley encouraged Methodists in America to remain loyal to England and wrote 
Calm Address to Our American Colonies, which did not bode well for Methodist pastors 
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who were persecuted for their loyalty to England. Preachers were indeed beaten, jailed, 
whipped, and tarred during the American Revolutionary War.^^ 

American Methodism had a structure and flavor all its own and was often 
ridiculed by other denominations. The early American Methodists faced opposition and 
even persecution. Often, the clergy of other denominations denounced the Methodist 
preachers for “preaching delusions,” “working to deceive others,” “spouting heretical 
doctrines,” and “promoting wild singularities.” These “wild Singularities” included 
dramatic preaching, exuberant worship, and weekly class meetings where the members 
shared their inner-most selves.Anglicans were afraid of the impact that Methodist 
preachers would have on their established means of worship. Open-air preaching, 
revivals, and circuit-riding preachers had led to Wesley and other preachers being banned 
from Anglican churches in England, and many Anglicans felt that this type of worship 
was inappropriate in America, also. Anglican priests did not welcome the thought of 
small groups and constant prayer into the life cycle of their church. This fear of change 
and differences is what drove a great deal of the animosity between Anglicans and 
Methodists in America.In spite of the Anglican preacher’s distrust of Methodist 
preachers, in 1776, Methodists suffered because of their perceived alliance to England as 
they used the Anglican Book of Common Prayer, which contained prayers for England’s 
royal family. This perceived loyalty to the Church of England led to persecution of 
Methodists. 
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Wesley’s rule forbidding the non-ordained Methodist preacher from administering 


the sacraments worked well enough in England, where Anglican priests were available to 
baptize and serve Holy Communion to the members of Methodist society. However, it 
was an impractical suggestion in America where most of the Methodists were not 
baptized in the Anglican Church. Also, in America, many priests did not welcome 
Methodist preachers in their churches. Therefore, baptisms and the administering of Holy 
Communion were not being performed in Anglican churches on behalf of Methodists.^* 
After more than ten frustrating years of being tied to Wesley’s rules and structure, 
American preachers held their first conference in 1773. One of the decisions was to not 
perform the sacraments. Six years later, the Southern preachers met in Fluvanna County, 
Virgina, where they voted to ordain each other and other preachers. They also determined 
that they could administer the sacraments. Sensing a schism in the air, Asbury and other 
Methodist leaders convinced the Southern preachers to temporarily hold off on these 
decisions while they awaited direction from Wesley.*^ 

The demographic challenges were numerous in America. While circuit-riding 
preaching was not a new concept for Methodist preachers, the circuit was longer, the 
rides dangerous, and the pay subsistent, and many men quit when they married due to the 
circuit-riding demands. Circuit riders organized camp meetings, sometimes for several 
days, where hundreds of people would gather to hear sermons, pray, sing hymns, and find 
much needed fellowship. Early Americans were often isolated and weary. Camp 
meetings provided spiritual life for early Americans and contributed to tremendous 
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growth during this time period. Bishop Asbury estimated in 1811 that three to four 
million Americans were attending such events each summer; that was about a third of the 
entire population of the country Camp meetings were set up to provide fellowship and 
allow people to meet, relieve stress, and hear the Word of God. In many ways, a camp 
meeting was the ultimate act of hospitality for those souls who were weary of everyday 
living. Camp meetings were social events and opportunities for hospitality as much as 
they were for prayer and preaching. Early American life was hard and fun was limited. 
The days were long, and the seasons of loneliness were longer. Camp meetings allowed 
for times of extreme hospitality to be enjoyed around food, fun, and fellowship. They 
allowed for time to be set aside to worship and welcome people to the Kingdom 
community. 

Circuit riders covered 200-800 miles in their circuits and preached in log cabins, 
outdoor chapels, log meeting houses, on tree stumps, and in private homes. Circuit riders 
encouraged class meetings to be held between their visits. Often, these meetings were led 
by women who became unrecognized lay pastors. These meetings provided social 
structure, workshops, worship opportunities, and leadership development."^^ 

The Sacramental Controversy, which racked the movement from 1772-1781, 
revealed the lack of any effective relations between Methodism and its putative parent, 
together with a growing sectarian spirit among the Methodists. A number of preachers 
and members had insisted on having the sacraments in their societies; some of the 
preachers, having engaged in mutual ordination, began to baptize and celebrate the 
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Lord’s Supper. A tentative decision was made to stay by the Church of England 
(Anglican) until they received direction from Wesley. However, with the end of the 
Revolution came the beginning of the end of the Anglican establishment."^^ 

From 1772-1781, American Methodists continued to struggle with the 
sacramental authority that Wesley was prescribing versus the realities of their call to 
baptize and serve Holy Communion in America. Many preachers took it upon themselves 
to ordain each other and serve the sacraments. Wesley was reluctant to ordain the 
American Methodists, and the American Methodists were running out of patience while 
they waited for Wesley to give them permission to serve the sacraments. American 
preachers struggled with the large number of unchurched adults they were finding. 
Digging further into the word “finding,” this author believes people were divulging this 
information to preachers because circuit riders were friendly, knowledgeable, and in 
relationship with the people they served. Being in relationship with those they serve 
means extending hospitality each time they see a particular person. There were not many 
people standing on the road side with a sign “Not Baptized” to draw the circuit riders’ 
attention. Circuit riders developed Christ-centered relationships with the people they 
encountered, which led to honest conversations regarding baptism. Many of these people 
wanted to be baptized in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and the preachers 
were baptizing hundreds and thousands of unchurched adults.Many preachers were not 
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ordained, and baptisms were held quarterly when an ordained circuit rider came through 
the area."^"^ According to Sanders, 

For the early period it may be concluded that Baptism must have meant less than 
official definitions and systematic treatises suggest. The most noticeable aspect of 
the question is its ambiguity. Through lack of interest, lack of theological ability 
and preoccupation with that no doubt seemed a more pressing task, the church 
failed to arrive at any view of Baptism clear and profound enough to withstand 
the corrosive effect that emasculation of evangelicalism which would be the end 
product of hundred years of revivalism."^^ 

It is important to note that even though Wesley was not present in American Methodism, 
preachers were holding an annual conference in an attempt to walk the fine line of 
Wesleyan theology and American living. 

After many years of frustration around polity and structure, the American 
preachers came together in 1784 to develop a structure for American Methodism. The 
Christmas Conference, as it is known in history, established many firsts in American 
Methodism - not the least of which was agreeing on the new name of Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the appointments of Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury as joint 
superintendents over American Methodism, and the appointments of Wesley-ordained 
Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey for ministry. By naming these men to positions of 
bishop and superintendent, Wesley was acknowledging the beginning of American 
Methodism, as these were not men from the Anglican Church. At this conference, the 
new Methodist Episcopal Church officially adopted Wesley’s Sunday Service.Other 
major policy issues were also addressed at the Christmas Conference; an ecclesiastical 
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order was established (general superintendents, elders and deacons, lay preachers, and 
private members) and a central disciple was developed. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
was not deemed a church within the Church of England, and it did not have any direct 
ties to Anglicanism.'^^ 

This author believes that Wesley was disappointed in the results of the Christmas 
Conference. Wesley had struggled for many years to keep the structure and practices of 
Methodism in America looking like Methodism in England. However, the leadership in 
America was adapting, with great success, the Methodist movement to the time, place, 
and relevance of American living. Americans in the 1770s and 1780s did not have time 
for Wesley’s organized religion (multiple prayer services each week or time for outreach 
to the poor), to follow strict rules around ordination, or to gather for a three- or four-hour 
prayer services on a weekly basis. These settlers were working from sun up to sun down 
to survive. Surviving was the way of life. This was a difficult concept for Wesley to 
understand as he was most familiar with the somewhat more sophisticated lifestyle of 
England and Europe. 

In the early nineteenth century, American Methodism entered into an 
extraordinary period of expansion and growth. Wesley, who died in 1791, did not live to 
see his great vision become a thriving denomination in America. While the denomination 
would face schism, division, and harmony in the centuries to come, American Methodism 
can firmly wrap itself around the theology and practices of John Wesley. 

The sacraments continued to take a backseat to the work of establishing a new 
church denomination. While there were many day-to-day worries, there was a certain 
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“get it done” attitude surrounding Baptism and Holy Communion. This was due to the 
complete lack of theological training of preachers, the distance and time it took to have 
an ordained preacher reach communities, and the lack of preachers to serve communities. 
There are several clear definitions that the role of baptism plays in welcoming the 
baptized into the community of faith. For many people, the sacrament of Holy Baptism is 
an entryway into the Methodist Church. The initial interaction between the family and the 
pastor sets a stage for hospitality weaved into sacramental knowledge and education. 
Wesley contended that the baptized persons were counted as members of the local 
church; therefore, the local church community was held responsible for the spiritual 
wellbeing of the baptized."^^ Naglee states that “Christian nurture is the joint operation of 
Spirit and faith community attempting to bring the baptized child to faith in Christ at the 
ages of discretion. It has two objectives: (1) To preserve the child in his baptismal grace; 
and (2) to prepare him though religious education for future faith.”^° 

Wesley’s intent from the beginning was to have baptism be the introduction to the 
church community for the baptized. While baptism was the important sacrament, the 
secondary component was for the faith community to surround the baptized on their 
spiritual journey. The faith community was to be the center of spiritual education, 
guidance, and love for the baptized infant, child, or adult. 

This author believes that even in 2018, the United Methodist church lacks a 
structure around welcoming the visitor into the community and joining them on their 
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spiritual journey. The concept of bringing the visitor into full discipleship with the church 
community continues to be a struggle for most United Methodist churches. Historically, 
as Methodists, a great deal of time, energy, and money has been devoted to the polity of 
the church, but the building of relationship and extending hospitality has been left to a 
rather hit-or-miss opportunity to build disciples for the Kingdom of God. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The theological theme to be explored and interpreted in this chapter is practical 
theology. There are several components to practical theology and a variety of manners in 
which various scholars have chosen to dissect and engage the process. This author will 
use this information to present a clear model that will tie together practical theology and 
the anticipated project. 

This chapter will be related through four basic questions: a.) What are the themes? 
b.) What are the issues? c.) What is the relevance? and d.) How will this information 
engage classical and modern theologists? The discussion will focus on practical theology 
and discipleship development through relationship building within the church 
community. Each of these aspects will be tied together and then compared to how 
modem and classical theologians would respond to this effort. A discussion regarding 
the evolution of the term “practical theology” will be addressed as well as the 
terminology and how the importance of this theology has developed over time. The 
investigation of practical theology will result in the coming together of scripture and life 
experiences, to produce a plan to build relationships in the name of Jesus between church 
members and guests at Bluff Point UMC. 

Practical theology is rooted in scripture, combined with experience, and 
equalized with input from others. The “others” may include scholarly opinion. 
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“experienced” opinion, and or relationship opinion. “Experienced” opinion comes in the 
form of information based on experiences in a particular life area. For example, 
information based on family interactions or community contexts. Relationship opinions 
are often found when people find similarity in their circumstances, whether they are 
financial, emotional, or spiritual.* 

It is generally believed that the term “Practical theology” first appeared in the 
work of Austrian Gisbert Voetius (1648-1669). Voetius saw Practical theology as 
consisting of moral Theology, ascetic Theology (reflection on devotion), and 
ecclesial polity (reflection on preaching, catechesis, etc.). However, with the 
development of moral Theology, or ethics, as its own independent field, Practical 
theology become understood as pastoral Theology.^ 

This definition meant that practical theology fell under the umbrella of an application- 

only theology. There was, at that time, no distinct scriptural basis for practical theology. 

According to Root, “Practical theology became the fourth move in the four-fold 

encyclopedia behind biblical studies, church history, and dogma; the first three did the 

science. Practical theology applied it.”^ During this time in the development of theology, 

there was no room for a theology that was not rooted in scripture. The theologians were 

not ready to combine everyday experiences with scripture in a practical manner. 

Theologians did not see historical human behavior and context in combination with 

scripture as a viable theology. 

It was not until the 1960s that practical theology was removed from the pure 
application model. Those using practical theology proved they were more than applying; 
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they were also doing theoretieal work. “By placing themselves in conversation with the 
social sciences, they constructed Theology-laden strategies of action for the church in an 
everchanging world.What does this mean in 2018? Almost sixty years ago, a move 
was made by practical theologians to boldly state that practical theology was about more 
than application, and that all theology was practical theology. This assertation is worth a 
closer look. 

Practical theology blends the experiences of the world, people, context, and 
church with the theological foundations of scripture. Practical theology demands that 
churches look at everyday experience and use scripture to integrate a Christ-like lifestyle. 
Practical theology allows for forgiveness, joy, and the light of Christ to be fully 
developed in the life of the congregation in the current context. This theology is about 
change in the current context while delving into the past to recognize patterns of behavior 
that affect current situations. Keeping scriptural truths relevant in today’s world is a basic 
premise of practical theology 

This author will explore four practical theologians and their methods of 

application in this chapter. Each of these theologians have the same definition of practical 

theology; however, their methods and objectives vary in application. The first person this 

author researched was John Swinton, a Scottish practical theologian. Swinton articulates 

a practical theology that prizes knowledge from the social sciences while maintaining the 

ultimate authority of theological resources. This author appreciates the weaving of 

information from the other social sciences into the foundational practices of the Bible. 

Stage 1: (The Situation) - A pre-reflective description of current praxis around a 
practice or situation requiring critical challenge; initial observations about what 
appears to be going on. Information would be collected regarding the current 
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process of welcoming guests to the church. This information will be used to 
determine where success and challenges are identified. 

Stage 2: (Cultural/Contextual Analysis) - Dialogue with other sources of 
knowledge to discover what actually might be going on. Interviews would be held 
with new members who have joined the church in the last 12 months to gather 
information regarding why they continue to attend Bluff Point UMC. Interviews 
will be held with guests who occasionally attend but have not joined the church. 

Stage 3: (Theological reflection) - Intentional theological reflection that weighs 
God’s intentions against the significance of what was discovered in stages 1 and 
2. Scripture would be examined to determine what God wants our intentions to be 
with guests to the church. 

Stage 4: (Formulating revised forms of practice) - Returning to the situation, 
participants use conversations to draw together the cultural/contextual analyses 
and the theological reflection in order to produce new and challenging forms of 
the practice.^ 

Participants will be educated regarding the contextual past and present of extending 
hospitality to guests 

Practical theologian Andrew Root gives attention to a performative orientation. 
This means that practical theology does deep reflection on the meaning of an individual’s 
and community’s action (practical). “Critical reflection is needed to discern how the 
performative elements communicate and how they encompass deep implicit and explicit 
Theology. All of this must be examined within the many contexts in which an action is 
performed, with the knowledge that an emerging culture may give new meanings to 
seemingly old performances.”^ This examination is not based on one indicator of the 
context. For example, if one uses financial stability as the only performative orientation 


^ Drew Poppleton, “Augmenting Practical Theology Methods: Developing Competencies and 
Capacities to Aid Enactment,” Journal of Religious Leadership 16, no. 2 (September 2017): 76, accessed 
March 5, 2018, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost, as cited in Richard R. Osmer, 
Practical Theology: An Introduction (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2008), 75. 


® Root, “Practical Theology,” 58. 
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in a reflection, they could be missing other contextual factors such as housing, job 
security, generational parenting, etc. Each of these factors impact the interpretation of 
scripture. 

Richard Osmer breaks down this process by adding four questions that guide this 
objective: What is going on? Why it is going on? What ought to be going on? How might 
we respond?’ 

When addressing the question: What is going on is a complicated interdisciplinary 
conversation that must remain rooted in the Kingdom of God. This is a lesson in listening 
and documentation for the pastor. The pastor must be invested in a lengthy process of 
uncovering layers of information and impressions that are often difficult to assess due to 
the passing of time within the life of the church. 

Addressing the question: Why is it going on calls for discernment, wisdom, and 
theological understanding regarding the implications of the context. The pastor must be 
courageous and detail-oriented in determining the nuances of the history of the 
congregation which affect the current dialogue. Pastors must be willing to look at the 
psychological, sociological, physical, and spiritual roles of the past to determine the 
outcomes of the future. 

What ought to be going on involves “the interplay of divine discourse and 
human shaping.”^ This is the impact of scripture on the shaping of the way forward for 
the church. Scripture will lead the church to begin healing the past and focusing on the 
future in the Kingdom of God. 


^ Richard Osmer, Practical Theology: An Introduction (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2008), 67. 


Osmer, Practical Theology, 67. 
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How might we respond is where leadership is found within the church in 
providing the direction, prayer, and discernment needed to effectively bring change to a 
situation.^ After the pastor and other church leaders have listened, investigated, 
documented, prayed, prayed, and prayed some more, they are in a position to respond to 
the situation with grace and vision. 

Secondly, Root points out that practical theology gives attention to discipleship as 
a cornerstone of how people come to faith. Each time Christians interact in a certain place 
and context, they are using scripture to influence their behavior in that specific time and 
place. Practical theology allows for sociology, psychology, neighborhoods, economic 
conditions, and generational influences to be factored into the dialogue. This attention 
allows for the history of the congregation, as well as the community at large, to be 
honored and recognized in the process of moving forward. 

Regarding this project, it is important to understand the demographics of the 
congregation and the community in order to draw conclusions when answering the 
question, “What can we do to ensure our guests continue to return each week?” 
Demographical data will show a number of people who live in the Finger Lakes Region 
as a “second” home, as well the role poverty plays in the anticipated pressure of giving 
monetarily to the church. These are two examples that could possibly lead to answers 
regarding first- or second-time guests not returning to church. 


^ Root, “Practical Theology,” 68. 


Root, “Practical Theology,” 67. 
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The third element of praetieal theology is that, “Praetieal theology has sought to 
formulate theories for moral and ethieal aetion in the publie square.”" Practical theology 
calls on the individual to examine their behavior in the public arena. Practical theology 
focuses on the outward relationship between scripture, Christians, and the Kingdom of 
God. The Kingdom is an important part of the stmcture of practical theology. Practical 
theology examines how Christians use scripture to affect the Kingdom of God. While 
scripture guides the individual, practical theology examines the results of the individual’s 
interruption of the scripture in the greater Kingdom. For example, while the past may be 
judged, fairly or unfairly, as right or wrong, the future can only be seen through the eyes 
of hopefulness and possibility. Hopefulness is encompassed in following the directions 
we are obeying from God in a certain time and place. 

Root emphasizes that the culture of the church is based on a wide variety of past 
and present contextual ingredients. These ingredients are composed of events, 
relationships, and circumstances that draw people into a context that leads to an incident. 
This incident leads to a discussion of interdisciplinary circumstances as part of the 
practice of practical theology. For example, an incident may occur around the lack of 
returning guests. The bigger picture may show that guests were not comfortable 
integrating into the church because of the culture of a seemingly “uncaring church.” This 
will broaden into a conversation around the atmosphere of the church, the perceived 
welcoming of the church members, the disproportionate number of older church members 
versus younger church members, the physical condition of the church, and a variety of 


" Don S. Browning, ed., Practical Theology (San Francisco, CA; Harper and Row, 1983). 
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other contextual aspects. Practical theology brings all these elements together in the 
context of the Kingdom of God. 

Root explains the process of practical theology as a practice-theory-practice loop 
focusing on three objectives: “Helping individuals and communities discern and 
articulate meaning and find appropriate actions” to address the actions which have 
affected the situation. The first aspect of helping individuals and communities examine 
the practice in question is through deep conversation with God to determine how God 
was present at that moment in time, and then focus on how this can be discussed from a 
variety of perspectives. This leadership initiative sharpens the foundation for future 
practical theological work. The examination of the initial practice will involve using 
sociological, contextual, physical, and psychological elements to help the congregation 
recognize the practices they had been implementing. 

The second objective focuses on the theory part of the loop. This time allows 
theories to be developed within the practice of the context. The theory is driven from the 
action, which is based on the current local experience and context. Finally, all of this 
must be measured within the context of the church community. The outcome for the 
church needs to be a viable solution for the entire church, not only for individual parts of 
the church community.'^ 

According to Root, the third objective is to “think deeply about the relationship 
between divine and human action.”'"^ This is not an objective to be rushed through or 


Root, “Practical Theology,” 62. 
Osmer, Practical Theology, 19. 


''' Root “Practical Theology,” 59. 
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viewed as a “find the seripture that you like and make it work” exereise. Practieal 
theology demands that time, study, and communication are part of the process of 
determining the next steps in introducing theology to the situation. This conversation 
involves sound theological foundations that will move the loop forward from context to 
theology to possible future actions.'^ In understanding the process of practical theology, it 
is important to be able to see the how practical theology implements guiding theories of 
Christian practice in context with faithfulness to God.^^ In our hurried, number focused 
system it is often difficult for churches to make the time to focus on theological study 


Join the actions of 
God to what has 
been done or needs 




Uses theological 
concepts to 
interpret context 



Gathering of 
information 



Drawing on information 
from the arts and sciences 


Figure 1. The process of practical theology 


Root, “Practical Theology,” 62. 


Root, “Practical Theology,” 65. 
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Root proposes that these four core tasks impact each other, hold equal value, and 


work in a hermeneutical circle. According to Root, some theologians may have a 
personal preference in one phase or another, but ideally, one is not more important than 
any other. The first task involves gathering information to help see the patterns that have 
evolved over time.'’ It is important to be able to see what has happened in that particular 
context with God’s creation. The second task helps to pull in information from the other 
sciences to fully understand the context through a global lens.'^ This allows the author to 
look at demographics, psychological impacts of events, finances, clergy turnover, and 
other impactful events in the past life of the church. 

The third task draws on the church’s scriptural roots to look at what should be 
happening in the context at that particular time. This is where the Kingdom of God is 
seen through the eyes of a Christian. This is a task that demands time and conversation 
regarding the scripture. The fourth task allows for the assimilation of the three tasks to 
come together to proceed in a God-driven plan of action based on the current context.’*' 
After deep discernment, discussion, and dialogue, a Christ-centered action plan that can 
affect change is developed to move the church forward. 

Thomas Groome outlines a similar method of practical theology; however, he 
adds a process for the community to join together to implement the plan. For example, 
Groome states that the ministry must be done with the people, not just to or for the 


Osmer, Practical Theology, 9. 
Osmer, Practical Theology, 9. 
Osmer, Practical Theology, 19 
Osmer, Practical Theology, 9. 
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people.Problem solving groups often think they have a solution for a wider audience 
until they discover they are missing crucial information. By adding critical community 
information, the conversation becomes relevant to all involved people. How does one 
implement practical theology to engage in making discipleship within the local church? 
According to Thomas Groome, the following is an outline of movement which will lead 
to a God-based outcome. 

Focusing Activity - “Under the assumption that God is actively revealing 
Godself, participants establish a ‘generative theme’ (originally Paulo Freire’s phrase) that 
they will subsequently engage.For example, the leadership can identify the issue that 
they are trying to address. In this project’s context, the question is what can be done to 
ensure that guests continue to return each week? In this project’s context, the question is 
how do we build relationships with first, second- and third-time guests? 

Movement One: (Naming/Expressing Present Praxis) - “Participants name what 
is “going on” and “being done,” including a sense of the operative values, meanings and 
beliefs at work in the praxis.As with many churches, the members of Bluff Point 
UMC feel they are a welcoming and friendly congregation, providing more experiences 
for the church. While that may be true, there is always room to collect data on current 
strategies and to refocus, evaluate, and create new initiatives. 

Movement Two: (Critical reflection on Present Action) - “Participants analyze 
whether or not the action reflects the theories they presuppose, often utilizing cultural 

Poppleton, “Augmenting Practical Theology Methods,” 76. 

Thomas H. Groome, Sharing Faith: A Comprehensive Approach to Religious Education and 
Pastoral Ministry the Way of Shared Praxis (Eugene, OR; Wipf and Stock, 1998), 155ff. 

Groome, Sharing Faith, 175ff. 
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resources that impinge on their issue.This will be a moment of self-evaluation, and 
participants will need to be willing to look at past success and failure to guide the way 
forward. 

Movement Three: “(Making Accessible Christian StoryA^ision) - In contradiction 
to having it imposed in a doctrinaire or “banking” manner, participants are encouraged to 
have a personal encounter with the demands and promises of Christian narrative of past 
and future.This is an excellent opportunity for participants to ground themselves in the 
work of building relationships with first, second and third time guests alongside the 
narrative found in scripture. It is an opportunity to apply the scripture to the context of 
Bluff Point UMC. 

Movement Four: “(Dialectical Hermeneutics to Appropriate Story/Vision) to 
participants’ Stories and Visions - In this movement, three narratives collide: the 
narrative of what we think is happening, of the proposed world God presents, and of our 
past experiences.”^^ This will be an exercise in reality and scripture. This is not a time for 
lamenting the past, but rather, an opportunity to draw on past experiences and move 
forward surrounded in scripture. 

Movement Five: “(Decision/Response to Lived Christian Faith) - The emphasis, 
like other methods, is on a concrete response of renewed Christian praxis, faithful to 
God’s reign (not about a large master plan so much as a next faithful step.. .trying 
something out as a new experimental praxis).This movement is particularly intriguing 

Groome, Sharing Faith, 187ff. 

Groome, Sharing Faith, 215ff. 

Groome, Sharing Faith, 249ff. 

Groome, Sharing Faith, 266ff. 
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with respect to how this project is framed. It will focus the project on small steps toward 
the bigger goal and remind the congregation that small steps are okay steps when they are 
filled with the Holy Spirit. 

Simply put, practical theology rests on a situation - contextual analysis - 
theological reflection - practical model. Practical theology allows for the continual 
adjustment of life circumstances to be reviewed in an interactive relationship with 
theology. Practical theology does not compromise theology; it allows for the living to 
develop theology in its life cycle. 

This author firmly believes in rooting all discussion in the theological foundations 
of the Bible but is also aware of the impact other factors have on life choices. This author 
further realizes that these choices overflow into the life of the church in healthy and 
unhealthy manners. Churches can no longer work in a tunnel, relying on people’s 
willingness to be led by a pastor who is going to tell them what to do in every situation. 
The leaders of churches, including pastors, need to understand the context in which the 
behavior and decisions are being made in order to fully understand the rationale 
influencing the situation. Practical theology allows room for other sciences, theologies, 
and life experiences to interact with the situation and lead to a solution. These 
interdisciplinary dialogues present church leadership with an opportunity to be relevant in 
the lives of the people in the church. 

In the United Methodist Church, all are guided by the teachings of the founder, 
John Wesley. Wesley is credited with what is known as the “Wesleyan Quadrilateral.” 
While Wesley was not the creator of this concept, he is credited with bringing it to the 


Poppleton, “Augmenting Practical Theology Methods,” 76. 
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forefront of Methodism. Wesley, as a member of the Anglican Church, added the fourth 
component, experience, to the three previous concepts of scripture, tradition, and reason. 
There are several parallels between the Wesleyan Quadrilateral and practical theology. 
While Methodism begins at scripture and practical theologians prefer to begin at 
experience (or context), both place great value in the scripture as an imperative 
component to the solution of each context. Tradition can be equated to the makeup of the 
past in relationship to the importance of context in practical theology. Tradition is about 
who people are and the events that have shaped the current situation. Contextual 
information is referred to as the events that lead people to their current situation. Both 
tradition and context are parallel in the Wesleyan Quadrilateral and practical theology. 
Experience, which was added by Wesley to form the Quadrilateral, is parallel to practical 
theology’s gathering of information, according to Osmer.^^ Experience draws on past 
events and allows practical theologians to see how the past shapes the future. The final 
component to Wesley’s Quadrilateral is reason, which can be equated to practical 
theology’s determination of strategies that can lead to the influence of the church going 
forward. 

The author investigated four other theologians and or theologies when 
determining which theology would be most beneficial to this project. The first theologian 
researched was ultra-conservative Catholic theology. Pope Benedict XVI is a great 
example of this theological practice. He served as Pope of the Roman Catholic Church 
from 2005-2013. Pope Benedict began his career as a liberal theologian; however, over 


Poppleton, “Augmenting Practical Theology Methods,” 76. 
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time, his views became very conservative.This pope held conservative views on 
marriage, divorce, and priestly celibacy, and he used his influence to advance strict 
Catholic doctrine on abortion, euthanasia, and same-sex marriage. According to Pope 
Benedict, these principles were “non-negotiable” in the Catholic Church and were to be 
upheld personally and politically. For this intended project, which hinges on acceptance, 
experience, and theology, an attitude of unforgiveness and dictatorship will not serve the 
project. It is the author’s belief that those in the context are a people of grace and 
learning. Ultra-conservative Catholic theology does not represent the author’s theological 
thought pattern, and the people who work with the author will not be subjected to the 
narrowness of this theology. 

The deceased James H. Cone was a black liberation theologian known for his 
work in developing African American theology through the lens of the Black Church, and 
he was the second theologian investigated. Cone drew attention to the complex 
relationship and relevancy of understanding the white man’s theology through the Black 
Church.^' While parts of liberation theology would have fit into this context extremely 
well, the author cannot view theology through the lens of a black person. While Cone’s 
work is appreciated, the simple truth is that there are no African Americans in attendance 
at Bluff Point UMC. 

Historical theology is another theology that was contemplated in developing this 
project. Historical theology is defined as understanding “the religious history of a 


Wikipedia, “Pope Benedict XVI,” last modified February 12, 2018, accessed April 13, 2018, 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Pope_Benedict_XVI. 

Wikipedia, “Pope Benedict XVI,” accessed April 13, 2018, 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Pope_Benedict_XVI. 
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people.. .their politics, their social habits, their hopes and aspirations, their fears, their 
failures, their understanding of who they are and what life holds for them.”^^ However, as 
the author delved further into researching historical theology, it was realized that while 
historical context was a component of the process, it was not a strong theological 
foundation for this particular project. The project will look at the recent history - the last 
twenty years - of the Bluff Point UMC with regard to hospitality, but the author does not 
have access to the historical documentation needed to delve into extensive historical 
research. 

Now the question becomes, how does practical theology apply to the context and 
project being undertaken in this program? This project is shaping into an evaluation, 
education, and training in building relationships with first, second and third-time guests 
to the local church level in order to increase retention of these worshippers. In order to 
complete this project, practical theology will help to evaluate the theological and 
practical considerations of the past theories of welcoming guests. This will include who 
has the perceived responsibility of building relationship, who is actually building 
relationships and what scripture says about interacting with first, second, and third time 
guests. Ideally, practical theology will allow for any unresolved power struggles, 
contextual barriers, and historical nuances to be discovered and addressed. The next 
chapter explores how building lasting relationship though a customer service model has 
led to the success of Marriott international, Inc and Hilton Worldwide Holding, Inc. 


William W. Schumacher, “Mission across the Curriculum: Historical Theology,” Missiology 35, 
no. 4 (October 2007): 431, accessed April 9, 2018, ATLAReligion Database with ATLASerials. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


The working problem for this Interdisciplinary Foundation Chapter is the inability 
of the Bluff Point United Methodist Church (BPUMC) congregation to build 
relationships with first, second, and third time guests. This basic problem stems from the 
more complicated problem of how to keep parents engaged in the church after the 
baptism of their children. When eliminating the concept of baptism from the statement 
this author realized the concern was how to keep first, second, and third time guests 
engaged in the church. 

This is not a new problem for the BPUMC or for most churches. There is a fine 
line between keeping consistent the excitement of a new person, persons or family and 
overwhelming them with good intentions. Oftentimes I wondered about the answer to this 
difficult question: how do we keep first, second, and third time guests engaged in the 
worship and life of the church? It is a timeless question that has plagued churches since 
the beginning of congregational worship. 

When choosing a faith community, guests should weigh several factors including: 
perceived friendliness of the church congregation, service times of the day, service days 
of the week, ministry opportunities, mission opportunities, parking, food selection, and 
the community’s follow-up with first, second, and third time guests among other things. 
There exists an overwhelming amount of theory to be digested with regard to how to 
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keep first time guests happy and engaged in the life of the church. With so much 
information available, and no one-size-fits-all answers, this author decided to look at the 
context, ability and talents of the people within the BPUMC to determine an appropriate 
plan of action. 

Throughout the history of the United Methodist Church leaders have struggled 
with innovative, radical means to engage people in the congregational community. John 
Wesley developed a system of circuit riders as a means of reaching people and then set 
up an organization of classes and meetings to further foster relationships between the 
periods of actual church services. Over time, the church became complacent in its power 
to hold the attention and develop the spiritual enrichment of the members of the 
congregation. With complacency came competition (i.e. work schedules, retail 
establishments, sports, etc.) and this left faith communities with an audience of spiritually 
deflated “church people” and declining attendance. 

Of course, the church is not the only place that has its customers leave when a 
place fails to make customers feel valued or fails to meet customer needs. Many 
examples exist in retail, corporate America and other institutions where the neglect of 
their bases of supporters led to failure. 

Over time, religion has named the welcoming of first, second, and third time 
guests many things in an effort to entice folks to become regular worshippers. Models 
exist for “friendliness,” “assimilation,” “radical hospitality,” “welcoming” and many 
more. The real question seems to be what will work in the context of a particular church 
in a particular community at a particular time in history. This chapter discusses the 
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overarching strategy that could be used to establish relationships with first-time, second¬ 
time and third-time guests. 

The first question addressed as to following up with guests should stop at the third 
time of visiting. This is a random number at the BPUMC. The prevailing wisdom is that 
by the third time most people have made a connection with someone in the church and 
they are on their way to having a meaningful, hopefully long-term, worship experience. 
While three appears to be more of a feeling than a scientific number this author feels that 
three is a good number to shift from visitor to worshipper. 

Another consideration is the question of how and when guests stop being guests 
and start being long-term worshippers. Fear exists as to the possibility of overwhelming 
people who consider themselves to be guests with requests of time, talent and treasure 
when the church considers them to be regular worshippers or part of the church family. 
This is a delicate line to walk as the church does not want to be seen as overbearing and 
only wanting time, talent and treasure without spiritually nurturing guests and building 
necessary relationships. This is a struggle many churches face as they strategize and build 
relationships with guests. 

Through the investigation of the hotel industry’s foundational principles in 
customer service, employee loyalty, strong mission and visioning practice and strategies 
in building relationships the author will develop sound strategy for moving BPUMC 
toward long-term and intentional visitor engagement. Outside competition has pushed 
the hotel industry from a market where for many years competition only existed between 
the traditional brick-and-mortar hotels with little variation between hotel chains. Truly, 
when visiting people in another place one would choose between the two options of 
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staying in a hotel or staying with friends or relatives. Then technology introduced a 
different way to view a “home away from home.” According to 4Hoteliers.com, the 
introduction of Airbnb’s, Vacation Rentals by Owner (VRBO), and the uptick in hostel 
stays suddenly increased competition for hotels.^ These changes soon left behind hotel 
brands that failed to make the shifts in customer preferences, the use of technology and 
“on the go” reservations. With the addition of Airbnb’s, VRBO, and hostels traditional 
hotel brands find themselves in the position of experimenting and growing to maintain 
their brand. 

This chapter will provide an overview, analysis and comparison of two hotel 
brands. The last segment of this chapter will discuss the similarities and differences 
between hotel customer service and first-time, second-time, and third-time guests to 
BPUMC. 

This section begins with an investigation into the Hilton Worldwide Holdings Inc. 
(formerly Hilton Hotels Corporation). In 1919, Conrad Hilton bought his first hotel in 
Cisco, Texas. This hotel, Mobley Hotel possessed forty rooms. In 1926, the company 
began using the Hilton name for a hotel. The company created Hilton International thirty 
years after Hilton bought his first hotel. By 1949, Hilton had opened hotels across the 
United States and Hilton Worldwide became international in scope after opening the 
Caribe Hilton Hotel in Puerto Rico.^ 

Hilton is credited with several first’s in the hotel industry to include; 

1947 - First installation of televisions in guest rooms 

' Ram Gupta, “The Current Hospitality Scenario: Competition, Upswing, Marketing,” 4Hoteliers, 
accessed February 13, 2018, https://www.4hoteliers.com/features/articles/11027. 

^ “Hilton Worldwide,” Wikipedia, accessed February 12, 2019, 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Hilton_Worldwide. 
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1948 - First hotel to use a multi-hotel reservation system 

1950 - First to provide an amenity for female travelers - a sewing kit and 
information booklet 

1957 - First direct-dial telephone service 

1959 - Hilton started the airport hotel concept 

1973 - Launched the first centralized reservation service 

1987 - First customer loyalty program 

2008 - First hotel (Hilton Vancouver Washington) to be certified in both 
Leadership in Energy and Environmental Design (EEED) and Green Seal 

2016 - The hotel is in one hundred countries and territories around the world.^ 

Over the course of the last one hundred years the Hilton brand has expanded to include 

luxury, full service and timeshare experiences. Approximately 70% of the Hilton brand 

function as the franchises of independent operators and companies. As an international 

company the location of Hilton Worldwide headquarters is Tysons Comer, Virginia with 

its operations center in Memphis, Tennessee."^ Internationally, Singapore is home to its 

Asia-Pacific operations, Dubai houses its Middle East and African operations, and the 

United Kingdom houses its European operations.^ 

Awards are an important component of recognition in most of the corporate 

world. Not only do awards represent hard work on behalf of the employees, but it is also 

recognition of a work culture that can adapt in creative, cost effective, and impactful 


^ “The History of Hilton Hotels and Resorts,” Hilton, accessed February 12, 2019, 
https://www3.hilton.com/en/about/hilton/history/index.html. 

“Hilton Worldwide,” Wikipedia, accessed February 12, 2019, 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Hilton_Worldwide. 

^ “Hilton Worldwide,” Wikipedia, accessed February 12, 2019, 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Hilton_Worldwide. 
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manners. In the competitive hotel industry, Fortune Magazine in 2016 ranked Hilton 
Worldwide as one of the “World’s 25 Best Multinational Workplaces.” In 2017, Fortune 
ranked Hilton Worldwide on their list of “The 100 Best Companies to Work For” at 
number twenty-six. Hilton also received Fortune’s Change the World Award in 2018. In 
2017, Globe travel Awards awarded Hilton the “Favorite Hotel Brand.”® The vision, 
mission and values of Hilton Worldwide have propelled it to receive recognition from its 
employees, guests and competitors around the world. 

Hilton Worldwide’s vision, “to fill the earth with the light and warmth of 
hospitality” is what guides it. The mission of Hilton Worldwide is “to be the first choice 
of guests, team members and owners.”’ The following are the values of Hilton 
Worldwide: 

• Hospitality: We’re passionate about delivering exceptional guest experiences. 

• Integrity: We do the right thing, all the time. 

• Leadership: We’re leaders in our industry and in our communities. 

• Teamwork: We’re team players in everything we do. 

• Ownership: we’re the owners of our actions and decisions. 

• Now: We operate with a sense of urgency and discipline.^ 

The culture that Hilton Worldwide has created by its specific and articulate mission, 
vision and values led to the brand becoming an industry leader worldwide. Each 

® “Awards and Recognition Hilton Management Services,” Hilton, accessed February 12, 2019, 
http://www.managementservices.hilton.com/en/why-choose-us/awards/. 

^ “Hilton Worldwide,” UCAS, accessed February 12, 2019, 
https ://careerfinder.ucas .com/employer/211 /hilton-worldwide/. 

* “Hilton Worldwide,” UCAS, accessed February 12, 2019, 
https ://careerfinder.ucas .com/employer/211 /hilton-worldwide/. 
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component of its overall management philosophy has translated to the workplace around 
the world. 

Hilton Worldwide has also created a vision plan through 2030 based on, its 
operations, communities, and supply chain. Specifically, Hilton Worldwide focuses on 
Social Impact in the forms of inclusive growth, local investment and disaster relief. 
Secondly, Hilton Worldwide focuses on Environmental impact with regard to climate 
change, water stewardship, and waste management. Lastly, Hilton Worldwide focuses on 
its Overarching Impact by doubling its investment in programs, training employees at 
Hilton managed hotels, doubling action grants, creating and partnering with cross¬ 
industry networks, creating frameworks for collaboration programs with top-tier suppliers 
and increasing date visibility.^ Hilton Worldwide has committed to its growth, 
sustainability and values for the next twelve years. By taking the time to vision, dream 
and intentionally manage its values, it will continue impacting the communities of the 
world that host its hotels. 

A second example is Marriott International, Inc. (Marriott). The Marriott brand 
has been awarded multiple times in 2017 and 2018 that speak to their reputation, 
diversity and influence not only in the hotel industry, but the world. Marriott was ranked 
number nineteen of one hundred on Forbes 2017 World’s Most Innovative Companies 
list and is the only hotel company in the top twenty .Forbes based this honor on “Forbes 
proprietary evaluation ranks companies according to their “innovation premium” or the 

^ “Travel with Purpose,” Hilton, accessed February 12, 2019, https://cr.hilton.com/wp- 
content/uploads/2018/05/Hilton_Infograph_2030_V alue -Chain-T argets .pdf. 

“Forbes Names Marriott International One of the World’s Most Innovative Companies,” 
Marriott, August 15, 2017, accessed November 18, 2018, https://www.news.marriott.eom/2017/08/forbes- 
names-marriott-international-one-worlds-innovative-companies/. 
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difference between their market capitalization and the new present value of cash flows 
from existing businesses (based on a proprietary algorithm from Credit Cuisse HOLT).^^ 

In 2018, Diversity Inc ranked Marriott number two on The Diversity Inc Top Fifty 
Companies. This list is formed based on the use of diversity management, performed in 
the following areas: Talent Pipeline, Equitable Talent Development, CEO/Leadership 
Commitment and Supplier Diversity.In addition to several prestigious U.S. based 
awards, Marriott has received recognition on an International level. Reputation Institute 
ranked Marriot number forty-five on its list of UK RepTrak One Hundred. This list ranks 
trust, admiration and respect, good feeling and overall esteem based on a scale of zero to 
one hundred. While awards usually bear meaning to the company, person or 
organization that receives them they tell a story to the public. Potential employees, 
customers, and investors all comprise the public. Each award tells a story about 
Marriott’s determination, philosophy of excellence and attitude towards their overarching 
mission and vision. Many companies do not need an award to meet their vision, however, 
it is a great chapter in a story for recognition from its industry, from its employees, and 
for its determination to meet the company’s stated mission and vision. 

In the United Methodist Church, few churches can honestly say that they work 
from their mission and vision statement. Those who successfully work from their mission 
and vision often receive recognition for the hard work in making disciples for Jesus 


" Ranking the Brands, “The 50 Most Innovative Companies 2018,” accessed November 18, 2018, 
https ://www.rankingthebrands.com/The-Brand-Rankings.aspx?rankingID=338&nav=category. 

Ranking the Brands, “The Diversityinc Top 50 Companies 2018,” accessed November 18, 

2018, https://www.rankingthebrands.com/The-Brand-Rankings.aspx?rankingID=365&nav=category. 

Ranking the Brands, “UK RepTrak 100 2018,” accessed November 18, 2018, 
https ://www.rankingthebrands.com/The-Brand-Rankings.aspx?rankingID=250&nav=category. 
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Christ. The people of BPUMC have the ability to be successful in making disciples for 
Jesus Christ with guidance, conversation, and hard work. 

As this chapter explores the Marriott brand the reader needs to understand the 
viewpoint from which the author is exploring the brand. The author will focus on the 
relationships that the original workers forged with their employees to ingrain a work 
culture of fairness and respect with the intention of producing happy employees who 
impact customers in a manner of respectful interaction. In short, happy employees lead to 
happy customers. 

The history of the Marriott brand is based on customer service and treating 

employees as valuable parts of the hotel operation. 

“In 1927, having passed through Washington, DC on his Mormon mission years 
before and been struck by the city’s muggy summers, a 27-year-old John Willard 
Marriott - and his wife, Alice - opened the first A&W franchise there, a nine- 
stool root beer stand on 14* Street. They soon added another location, Alice 
running the books and collecting the “sticky nickels.” After she grew worried that 
customers wouldn’t want cold root beer in the winter, they got permission from 
A&W to serve hot food and renamed their concept Hot Shoppes. In 1957, J.W. 
expanded into lodging, opening the Twin Bridges Marriott Motor Hotel. 

Additionally, with regard to Marriott’s history, 

The company would expand over the years to include Roy Rogers, Bob’s Big 
Boy, cruise lines, theme parks, and more. In 1972, J.W.’s son, J.W. Marriott, Jr. 
known as Bill, took over as CEO, selling off some of the ancillary businesses and 
overseeing the company modern-day hotel expansion. Bill also made the key 
decision in 1992 to split the company in two, separating the hotel management 
operations from the ownership and real estate operations. Today Marriott owns 
only a few hotels; instead, almost all hotels are owned by real estate partners, and 
Marriott manages or franchises them (about 70% are franchised worldwide). 


Leigh Gallagher, “Why Employees Love Staying at Marriott,” Fortune, March 5, 2015, 4, 
accessed August 23, 2018, http://fortune.eom/2015/03/05/employees-loyalty-marriott/. 

Gallagher, “Why Employees Love Staying at Marriott,” 4, accessed August 23, 2018, 
http://fortune.eom/2015/03/05/employees-loyalty-marriott/. 
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From the beginning of their operations the owners, J.W. and Alice took care of their 
employees. They learned a valuable lesson early in their business management when 
none of their three employees showed up to work and they had to run the business (from 
waiting on customers to washing dishes) for the day.^^ In the 1930’s, an innovative J.W. 
and Alice hired a doctor and later a surgeon for the company. The Marriott’s made a 
practice of hiring kids off the streets and turning hourly workers into managers. 

The Marriott’s hiring practices from the 1930s shaped the company hiring 
philosophy to this day. As of 2015, the headquarters building provided perks such as a 
gym, dry cleaner, gift store, day care, and preferred parking for hybrids. Other perks 
include flexible scheduling, an employee assistance line, travel deals, and employees with 
twenty-five or more years of work at Marriott qualify for the Quarter Century Club (of 
which there is an industry leading high number of twenty-five plus year managers), 
which entitles them to free weekend hotel stays for life.^* The company joins just eleven 
others who have been on Fortune’s “Best Companies to Work For” list every year since 
the list has been published. 

Marriott’s success in the hotel industry does not happen by happenstance. It 
happens through its Tradition of Integrity. The bedrock philosophies of this tradition 
include: 

• Be accurate, honest and fair. Avoid even the appearance of wrongdoing, 
o Acting with honesty and integrity 

Gallagher, “Why Employees Love Staying at Marriott,” 4, accessed August 23, 2018, 
http://fortune.eom/2015/03/05/employees-loyalty-marriott/. 

Gallagher, “Why Employees Love Staying at Marriott,” 4, accessed August 23, 2018, 
http://fortune.eom/2015/03/05/employees-loyalty-marriott/. 

Gallagher, “Why Employees Love Staying at Marriott,” 3-5, accessed August 23, 2018, 
http://fortune.eom/2015/03/05/employees-loyalty-marriott/. 
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■ This applies to recordkeeping - including bookkeeping, 
interactions with customers, competitor, vendors and others. 

■ Dealing fairly with customers 

• Be truthful, when representing the nature and quality of 
Marriott’s product 

• Avoid even inadvertently misleading customers 

• Only make claims about Marriott’s products and services 
that you know to be true or have adequate information to 
support 

■ Competition law and antitrust 

■ Dealing fairly with competitors - Marriott competes on the merits 
of our products and services. Use caution in discussing a 
competitor’s products and services. 

■ Commercial bribery and improper gifts - use common sense 

• Obey the law. Be responsive: Understand the implications of your actions. 

o Interacting Honestly with the government 

■ Bribery, illegal gratuities and gifts 

■ Political Contribution’s and activities 

■ Lobbying 

• Be trustworthy. Safeguard Marriott’s assets. Avoid conflicts of interest. 

o Protecting Marriott’s Assets and Reputation 

■ Confidentiality 

■ Insider trading 

■ The public’s perception of Marriott 

■ Conflicts of interest 


Corporate opportunities 
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• Provide a fair and safe workplace. Treat others with dignity and respect. 

o Protecting and respecting customers and associates 

■ Fair and harassment free workplace 

■ Health, safety and security 

■ Customer and associate privacy 

• Work for the good of the community: Support human rights. Be environmentally 
responsible. 

o Promoting the greater good 

■ Supporting human rights and human dignity 

■ Environmental responsibility - “We are all guests on the planet.”^^ 
When a company builds a culture of true respect and integrity with its employees that 
attitude will trickle down to the customer base. Marriott has a customer service 
philosophy that is a direct result of their commitment to their employees. For example, in 
a customer service industry, where the largest segment of the workers are employed in 
the housekeeping department, Marriott employs a Management Philosophy that spills 
over to the attitude of these valuable workers. Some of the most visible workers with the 
most pressure on them are the housekeepers in any hotel. Yet, these workers tend to be 
the most overlooked and underpaid in the hotel industry. Marriott prides itself on hiring 
within the organization and training any employee to climb the corporate ladder. When 
reading the Marriott Management Philosophy, you can see each area of the business is 
acknowledged and woven into the day to operational style. The Marriott Management 
Philosophy includes: 

“Business Conduct Guide,” Marriott, accessed August 23, 2018, 
https://www.marriott.com/Multimedia/PDF/CorporateResponsibility/Marriott_Business_Conduct_Guide_E 
nglish.pdf. 
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• Concern for employees 

o Communicate with employees 

o Meet employee needs - build employee loyalty, pride, team spirit and 
morale 

o Develop and recognize employees 

• Hands-on management 

o Set the pace 
o Be involved in details 
o Follow through 

• Commitment to customers 

o Keep units clean attractive 
o Be courteous and helpful 
o Provide the best products possible^® 

Throughout this philosophy you see a commitment to not only the employee, but the 
customer. Happy employees seem to trickle down to happy customers for Marriott. 

In August 2018, while staying at the University Marriott in Dayton, Ohio, the 
author witnessed this employee-based appreciation and hands-on management style. 

Upon leaving my room to go to class one afternoon, the author was walking down the 
hall when two men, in suits, were pushing a cart filled with cases of cold-water bottles. 
They were stopping at each room to ask the housekeeper if they wanted a bottle of water, 
and this impressed me greatly. 


Shannon Elwell, “The Marriott Management Philosophy,” Marriott, accessed August 23, 2018, 
https://www.marriott.com/Multimedia/PDF/Marriott_Management_Philosophy.pdf. 
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In comparing Marriott and Hilton Worldwide with the current structure and 
loyalty to people in the Methodist Church, it is easy to see why churches suffer. 
Strategically many Methodist churches fear making bold statements of faith, holding 
people accountable to a Christ-driven lifestyle, and the denomination does not have a 
consistent plan for the future. The Methodist church is so busy trying to please everyone 
at every level that it has lost its way in making relationships with the people they are 
called to serve. Marriott and Hilton Worldwide have taken the time, made the hard 
decisions, and are innovative in keeping up with trends in the communities they serve. 

How does BPUMC move people to Christ in a God-driven manner? A few 
strategies exist, however, when asking for guidance from a denomination that does not 
want to take a stand each church is left to develop its own strategy. Successful 
organizations, corporations and denominations stand up for their vision as they can 
articulate their visions, hold people accountable, and function as if relationships are more 
important than numbers. 

BPUMC needs to learn and get comfortable with the mission of the United 
Methodist Church, “... to make disciples of Jesus Christ for the transformation of the 
world.”^^ The next step is to determine how BPUMC is going to live out this statement. 
BPUMC needs to study the mission both theologically and practically to determine the 
next steps in intentionally making disciples for Jesus Christ. The worshippers of BPUMC 
must understand and agree to the basic principles of the church and then design an 
articulate manner to express these to first-time, second-time, and third-time guests. 


Christie R. House, “United Methodist Mission Statement Revised,” UM News, May 1, 2008, 
accessed February 12, 2019, https://www.umnews.org/en/news/united-methodist-mission-statement- 
revised. 
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One of the struggles that BPUMC will have is agreeing that it is a United 
Methodist Church. BPUMC considers itself a church of Christian people who come 
together regardless of the denomination. The author is not sure as to the origin of this 
line of thinking, but it is not loyal to the United Methodist brand. Or perhaps, it is loyal to 
the brand when it suits their purposes. An example of this is when its members boast that 
“We are the second largest UMC in the county.” The congregation is loyal to itself and 
happens to be a United Methodist Church. While the church has responsibility in this 
attitude the denomination also has responsibility for this attitude. The United Methodist 
denomination has never taken the time to contextualize its policy and actions to the 
countries outside the United States. The largest population, and fastest growing, of 
United Methodists is currently in Africa.^^ However, the United Methodist Church 
denominationally did not make changes to any of its polity to accommodate tradition in 
African culture. Now this does not mean all the problems of the United Methodist 
denomination are because of Africa, but it does point to an underlying inability to face 
change, innovation, love, and to react to different cultures. Today, BPUMC faces the 
same challenges most of the mainline Christian denominations in the United States face: 
an aging congregation, lack of leadership, technological insufficiency, lack of money, 
lack of commitment to the denomination, transient populations (especially in New York 
State), and a lack of family focus on structured religion. 

The intentional relationship building with everyone in the operation is one of the 
strongest facts in the comparison of Marriott and Hilton Worldwide. From the CEO to the 


“Global United Methodist Membership Tops 12 million,” Good News, April 1, 2011, accessed 
February 12, 2019, https://goodnewsmag.org/2011/04/global-united-methodist-membership-tops-12- 
million/. 
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groundskeeper there is an intentional focus on the mission and the relationships the 
employees have with the company. Each of these companies have multiple issues, 
without question, however, they have presented a well-thought-out plan to set the stage 
for company cultural expectations. The United Methodist Church has tried this but has 
not taken the authority to challenge local churches to maintain a standard of 
understanding of the denomination practices. 

Where to begin this process is where this project begins. With each new person 
who walks through the doors, by happenstance or invitation, the worshipping 
congregation has a responsibility to welcome and begin the relationship building process. 
This project will gather data and develop steps to accomplish this goal. 

The next chapter will describe the project and the results of the project. The 
project includes: the data and reflections of a group of approximately ten regular 
worshippers of BPUMC who attended a six-week ministry opportunity and the data and 
reflections of a one-time focus group of approximately seven regular worshippers who 
have been attending in the last two years. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

The work of the four foundation chapters helped to identify and pinpoint the 
project purpose. During the last three years each foundational chapter directed and 
refined my thinking about the project proposal. My project proposal began as an 
intergenerational proposal to engage the older population of the congregation with young 
adult parents, from this concept it was refined to how the church congregation continues 
to engage parents who have their children baptized into the church. The final project 
proposal, which lays the groundwork for all of the previously stated proposals is 
“Retention: Building Relationships with First, Second and Third-Time Visitors.” While 
the concept is not complex the practice of welcoming, assimilating, or radical hospitality 
is multifaceted. During the process of preparing for this final project it has become clear 
to me that I am searching for an awareness of regular church attenders to be willing to 
welcome and build relationships with first, second, and third time visitors with the 
intention of retaining these worshippers. For me personally, I wonder how my faith 
would have been shaped if my mother had not thought there would be shame in attending 
church as a single mom with three children. I want everyone to feel welcome. In order to 
accomplish this, the project starts with the people within the church and their actions 
regarding visitors. 
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This biblical foundation chapter focused on 2 Timothy 2:1-7, whieh states: 

So, my ehild, draw your strength from the grace that is in Christ Jesus. Take the 
things you heard me say in front of many other witnesses and pass them on to 
faithful people who are also capable of teaehing others. Aeeept your share of 
suffering like a good soldier of Christ Jesus. Nobody who serves in the military 
gets tied up with civilian matters, so that they can please the one who reeruited 
them. Also, in the same way, athletes don’t win unless they follow the rules. A 
hardworking farmer should get the first share of the crop. Think about what I’m 
saying; the Lord will give you understanding about everything. 

One of the subtle messages that Paul brings to Timothy is that of evangelism. Timothy is 

told to share the message of the gospel with others and through others as part of his 

spiritual journey. Paul does not, say, stand in front of hundreds of people and shout out 

the glory of Jesus. Paul asks Timothy to share the gospel by teaehing it to others in a 

manner they will understand and embrace. Building relationships is based on a one-on- 

one relationship and these relationships were the foundational pieee that Paul was asking 

Timothy to develop through his own gifts. This projeet will be asking partieipants to 

identify how they build relationships and how those skills ean enhanee building 

relationships with first, second and third-time visitors. 

Historieally, John Wesley direets the people of the Methodist Chureh to start 

building relationships with people at baptism. In fact, as part of the baptismal service 

Wesley direets the eongregation to speoifieally vow to love and nurture the person being 

baptized. In order for this to happen the congregation needs to understand their role in 

building relationships with the people who bring their babies, ehildren and adult selves to 

the chureh. These parents are often first-time visitors who have been invited by someone 

to the ehureh. 

The implementation of practical theology in the projeet allowed me and the 
partieipating groups to take a look at the ehureh historieally, in the present and to plot the 
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future with regard to first, second and third-time visitors. In order to complete this 
project, practical theology helped to evaluate the theological and practical considerations 
of the past theories of welcoming visitors. This included identifying who has the 
perceived responsibility of building relationship, who is actually building relationships 
and what scripture says about interacting with first, second, and third time visitors. 
Ideally, practical theology will allow for any unresolved power struggles, contextual 
barriers, and historical nuances to be discovered and addressed. 

When focusing on the theoretical foundations chapter, I choose to look at Marriot 
and Hilton Worldwide. These two businesses are industry leaders and the church can take 
their success and modify it to serve our communities. The intentional relationship 
building with everyone in the operation is one of the strongest facts in the comparison of 
Marriott and Hilton Worldwide. From the CEO to the groundskeeper there is an 
intentional focus on the mission and the relationships the employees have with the 
company. Each of these companies have multiple issues, without question, however, they 
have presented a well-thought-out plan to set the stage for company cultural expectations. 
The United Methodist Church has tried this but has not taken the authority to challenge 
local churches to maintain a standard of understanding of the denomination practices. 

Starting this process for Bluff Point UMC is where this project begins. With each 
new person who walks through the doors, by happenstance or invitation, the worshipping 
congregation has a responsibility to welcome and begin the relationship building process. 
This project will gather data and develop steps to accomplish this. The Author believes 
the foundational elements in combination with the project will provide valuable 
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information for Bluff Point UMC to move forward in building relationships with first, 
second and third-time visitors. 


Methodology 

The purpose of this strategy of inquiry is to determine how to build relationships 
with first, second and third-time visitors to the church. The starting point for this 
interaction is how people become aware of the church in order to enter the doors the first 
time. Through pre-test, post-test, survey and focus group discussions the project will 
identify what brought visitors to the church and why they returned that second, and third 
times. 

Using a practical theology model, developed by Thomas Groome, the project 
started by gathering information based on people’s experience and perception of why 
visitors come to Bluff Point UMC. The focusing activity of Groome’s model is to 
identify the general theme. It is important to note that Groome points out many times 
leadership can identity the issue they are trying to address but miss the bigger picture 
issues. 

The second movement allowed the six-week focus group and the one-time focus 
group to self-evaluate the current unstructured welcoming process of the church and to 
indicate why the group thought people came to Bluff Point UMC. The third movement is 
where the six-week focus was able to discuss and study 2 Timothy 2:1-7. Second 
Timothy 2:1-7 is the biblical scripture that is the driving force of this study. This scripture 
reminds readers of Paul’s message to Timothy regarding the struggle, success, and 
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introspection as a leader that is needed when facing the many challenges of making 
disciples for Jesus Christ. 

The fourth movement allowed the six-week focus group to look at the data of 
what they thought brought people to church, the data from the one-time focus group of 
new church attendees and the how God wants the church membership to interact with 
visitors. Although there is a fifth movement which moves the process into a bigger 
picture strategy the six-week focus group, they did not have enough time or the authority 
to act upon their discoveries. 

The long term six-week group was a discussion group rooted in the four 
foundational chapters. The first week all members who were present took a pre-test to 
understand their knowledge of John Wesley’s impression of first, second-and-third time 
visitors. The members were also exposed to questions such as: what the theology is 
behind building relationships, what draws people to church the first time, what brings 
people back the second and third time, to identify challenges at church, how they build 
relationships and what is important about church in their age bracket. Each week a 
foundation chapter was briefly described and an explanation as to why the chapter was 
important and was integrated into the discussion. This group filled out a Personal 
Thought surveys, the Author complied the data and then the group was able to compare 
their data to the data from the ninety-minute focus group. This group also took a post¬ 
survey to measure for knowledge and education during the process. 

The ninety-minute focus group was given the same survey as the six-week group 
to fill out and handed in. After all surveys were collected a general discussion was 
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facilitated around the questions on the survey. This discussion allowed for focus group 
members to hear other group participants and further articulate their answers. 

It was important for me to combine written documentation with discussion to 
ascertain the level of commitment and inspire thought-filled responses to the questions. 
Discussion allowed people to hear others thoughts, opinions and experiences as well as to 
provide their experiences and ideas to the group. 

Implementation 

The implementation of the project was very close to the project proposal 
submitted. The project is composed of two groups of people. The first group involved 
eleven people chosen by me to represent the following groups of people within the 
church: a young mother who has attended the church for ten years, an older gentleman 
who has attended for twenty years and sits at the back of the church, a church leader, a 
gentleman in his late forties who is College Chaplain, who recently began attending the 
church and is a United Methodist clergy member, a retired United Methodist clergy 
woman, a woman in her late sixties who has been a church member for thirteen years, a 
gentleman who has been a church member for fifty plus years and is known to be a 
relationship builder with new people to the worship service, a young mother who joined 
the church two years ago, a woman in her late sixties who has been a church member for 
twenty-five years, a retired United Methodist clergy member who has been a member of 
the church for twenty-five years and a gentleman who has been a member of the ehurch 
for ten years and is in his late seventies. 
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The group consisted of six men and five women. Their ages were between thirty- 
five and eighty-two. The average attendance at each session was eight. This group met 
for ninety minutes for six weeks. Their commitment to the process, the information 
gained, and the hopeful implementation of the results are a testament to the commitment 
of these worshippers. 

Six-Week Discussion Group 

This group meet on the following dates from 10:30-12:00 p.m. Sundays February 
10, February 17, February 24, March 10, March 17 and March 24. Each session began 
and ended in prayer. During the February 10, 2019 session, participants signed the 
confidentiality agreement. Human Research Subject Consent Form, completed the Pre¬ 
test and the Personal Thoughts Survey. Each form was discussed, and any questions were 
answered. The group was given a tentative outline of dates as well as group expectations 
of honesty and introduced to the project process. 

The participants read 2 Timothy 2:17 and were led through a Bible study on the 
meaning, purpose and application of the scripture to the Bluff Point UMC and the 
community. There was great conversation regarding Paul’s role as a mentor to Timothy 
and the work that mentoring involves. The group was also presented with information 
regarding the number of baptisms in the church since 1997 in comparison to the number 
of families that are still active in the church. The group participants were shocked and 
surprised that since 1997 there were fifty-six total baptism that resulted in eight active 
members in 2017. Active was defined as attending church three times a month. There 
were nine out of eleven participants at this session. 
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During the February 17, 2019 session, participants were told about the ninety- 
minute focus group to be held the following evening. The Author handed out the 
summary of the Personal Thoughts Survey from the previous week and a discussion 
ensued around the results. The group did not have any surprising revelations about the 
results. The Author presented information about John Wesley and his theories about 
building relationships. The group examined the Baptismal Service and identified where 
relationship building is built into the service. The number one recommendation was to 
change our language from visitor to guest. There were nine out of eleven participants at 
this session. 

During the February 24, 2019 session, participants were presented with the 
combined results of the Personal Thoughts Survey. There was general discussion around 
the lack of “religious” (i.e., baptism, Easter and Christmas Eve worship services) reasons 
the focus group gave for coming to church the first time, that mission, work, action seems 
to help build relationships and the safety of worshippers. Participants were given “Fifty 
Ways to Welcome New People” from the Lewis Center for Church Leadership of Wesley 
Theological Seminary for discussion and recommendation purposes. As Bluff Point 
UMC is a small church the group’s recommendation were forwarded to the appropriate 
committees. The group focused on: 

1. Better signage inside and outside the church, 

2. Identification of greeters and ushers, 

3. Posting someone at every exit to shake hands and greet people, 

4. Wearing nametags, 

5. Singing one hymn each Sunday that is “known” to the congregation, 
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6. Do not front load all visitor information at the beginning of the service as 
new-comers can be late to arrive, 

7. Place information about your church’ ministry in an accessible place to 
visitors, 

8. Make at least one follow-up contact within twenty-four to thirty-six hours 
(note, phone call), 

9. Hold an Open House once a year, 

10. Advertise Christmas Eve Services, 

11. Gather feedback from your visitors, 

12. Send people to other churches to see how they welcome people. 

The group was also happy to see that they have already accomplished many of the items 
on the list. There were nine out of eleven participants at this session. 

During the March 10, 2019 session, the Author led a discussion on Practical 
Theology and Groome’s model of implementation that the group was following. The 
discussion centered around specific ideas regarding building relationships with first, 
second and third-time visitors as well as the fears of visitors. 

The group had several recommendations that would be given to other teams to 
consider including not passing a collection plate. This recommendation inspired 
conversation as there were several different opinions on the value of passing the 
collection plates along with a discussion of the non-checking writing and non-cash 
carrying world, we live in. This will be forwarded to the finance committee for action. 

The group also spent time looking at the weekly bulletin for “churchy’ words that 
would be difficult for the visitor to understand. They recommended: 

1. Changing “Anthem” to “Choir,” 

2. Better directions to the fellowship area, and 
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3. Continuing with the title for the sermon. 

These recommendations will be forwarded to the Worship team. There were eight out of 
eleven participants at this session. 

During March 17, 2019 session, the Author led a brainstorming exercise on what 
to do with all of this information and data. Participants referenced their data as well as 
drew from personal experiences regarding other church welcoming experiences. A 
discussion was led regarding business models of customer service and participants to not 
only look within the church environment for examples but also the greater world that we 
each experience. There were eight out of eleven participants. 

During the March 24, 2019 session, participants were handed a blank outline to 
fill in regarding next steps. Through discussion participants agreed on an informal plan to 
educate, explain and encourage building relationships with first, second and third-time 
visitors. The church currently has a first-time visitor plan which seems to meet the 
needed criteria and comfort level of the congregation. 

The group recommended the second and third visitors be encouraged to attend 
fellowship after worship, and perhaps assign people to follow up with each person. In my 
estimation, the most important recommendation was for the pastor to follow up after the 
fourth visit. The group expanded my project regarding fourth time guests! Participants 
took the post-test. There were seven out of eleven participants. 

Ninety-Minute Focus Group 

The second group of people consisted of people who had officially joined Bluff 
Point UMC or started coming regularly to Bluff Point UMC within the last three years. 
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This group was invited to a ninety-minute focus group discussion. Thirteen people were 
invited to join this group. Ten people were at the focus group session and two submitted 
written work for the questions and one person was unable to join the session. This group 
was younger in age: one teenager, two were in their thirties, one in their fifties and the 
other six were over the age of sixty-five. Of the ten people at the session, eight were 
coming from other churches and two had no church experience as adults. All of the 
participants had positive church experiences as children. However, the eight people from 
other denominations had definite examples of how the welcoming experience of the Bluff 
Point UMC differed from the church they had previously attended. 

The focus group met one time for ninety-minutes. The confidentially statement 
and Human Research Subject Consent forms were explained and signed at the beginning 
of the session. After the paperwork and introductions were made each participant filled 
out the Personal Thoughts Survey (Appendix A) and placed them in the middle of the 
table. 

The second step was to discuss each of the questions and hear what participants 
thought in a group setting. The questions used were from the Personal Thoughts Survey 
information page and gave the participant the opportunity to express themselves verbally 
after they had written their answers. This dialogue also allowed for additional 
information to be shared as the participants were listening to each other’s stories. The 
focus group spent ninety minutes in discussion based on these questions and their 
answers were summarized and given to the six-week group as information. 
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Summary of Learning 

When comparing the Personal Thoughts Survey between the six week and ninety- 
minute focus group there were surprising finding, especially for the six-week group. 

When responding to the first question: What do you think draws people to BPUMC 
church the first time? The focus group overwhelming stated that they were invited by 
someone they knew or were related to within the church. An invitation was the number 
one factor in this group for visiting for the first time. Interestingly, the six-week group, 
statistically, had the same reason for the first time they came to church. They were 
invited but in discussion they were sure the answer had something to do with a “religious 
event” funeral, wedding, baptism, or a ministry that new people had read about in the 
newspaper. The six-week group was shocked that “religion” was not the number one 
answer. 

what Do You Think Draws People to BPUMC Church the First Time? 



■ Invitation ■ Reputation ■ Outreach ■ Other 

Figure 2. Reasons for initial attendance at Bluff Point UMC 

The data showed that number one reason (45% of the respondents) people 
attended the Bluff Point UMC for the first time was because someone invited them. 
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followed by reputation for friendliness (24% of the respondents), and outreach (3% of the 
respondents). 

When answering the question “What made you come back a second and third 
time? Twenty-three percent said they came back because of family and or friends, 20% 
said they liked the friendly, relaxed, welcoming atmosphere of the service, 16% of the 
respondents stated they like the sermon, 10% responded they liked learning during 
worship. Interestingly, the 10% that identified learning during worship were from the 
ninety-minute focus group. 

what Made You Come Back a Second and Third Time? 



■ Famiiy/Friends ■ Atmosphere ■ Sermon Learning 

Figure 3. Reasons for returning to Bluff Point UMC 

The third question asked, “What are the challenges in worshipping at Bluff Point 
UMC?” Thirteen percent identified the lack of families and children and activities for this 
group. Thirteen percent identified lack of parking and 6% identified an aging 


congregation. 
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Figure 4. Challenges of worshipping at Bluff Point UMC 

The fourth question asked, “Do you have relationships with people in the church 
that you would not have outside the church? Ninety-four percent of the respondents said 
yes to this question. In reviewing this question, the Author does not like it. It is poorly 
worded. The Author was looking for was - are you building relationships with people in 
the church that you would not know outside the church. 

The fifth questions asked - “How do you build relationships?” Thirty-six percent 
of the people said through talking and 18% through working together. The final question 
asked, “What is important about BPUMC church to you (and/or your family)?” Twenty- 
six percent of the respondents identified the relationships they feel with the people at 
worship as important, 23% identified the message and worship as important, and 8% 
identified that they were safe during worship. The six-week focus group commented that 
five years ago safety at church in rural America was not even a thought. 

The results of the pre-test and post-test, given to the six-week focus group, were 
enlightening regarding the makeup of the group. The first questions “What would John 
Wesley say about the first, second, third time visitors in the United Methodist Church?” 
The majority of the group, that took the pre-test (six out of nine) had an opinion, which is 
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considered great news because so many of the participants had enough knowledge of 
John Wesley and his role in the denomination to make accurate statements. The answers 
centered around Wesley’s attitude of welcoming and worship. Of the six participant 
answers, five were positive Wesley would have welcomed the people and one was unsure 
of Wesley’s response but focused on the itineracy system that most worshippers would be 
“first time” visitors for that particular pastor. Three of the participants did not answer the 
question. 

The post-test response to this question was varied. The Author attributed this to 
the make-up of the group that took the pre-test. Four people had no response because they 
were not present on February 17* when the material was discussed, or they forgot the 
information. Five of the responses noted: the more the merrier, offer them Christ, show 
them the faith and works of following Jesus, formed relationships with people outside the 
church through classes, and powerful worship. One participant expressed that this was 
probably more of a focus in England than it was in America at the time. The responses in 
the post-test were based on the short presentation and discussion on February 17* and the 
continued reviewing of Wesley’s impact throughout the six weeks. 

Question two of the Pre/Post Test asked, “What is the theology behind building 
relationships with first second, and third time visitors?” The results of the pre-test 
included the following information: three participants did answer the question, six 
participants listed: take up your cross and follow me we need one another; to expand the 
family of Christ; Jesus demonstrated, Paul taught “Come unto me all Ye who are heavy 
burden and I will give you rest; and bring them closer to Jesus.” 
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The post-test results to questions two included two participants who did not 
answer, a general theme of love our neighbors, and bringing all to Jesus. Theology is 
difficult for people to grasp; however, the group was able to take a word like theology 
and transform it into love your neighbor. One participant articulated the thought that 
visitors should be able to see and feel this love when they are in worship. 

Questions three of the pre/post-test states, “What draws people to church the first 
time?” Pre-test results identified a wide variety of reasons; crisis in their life, baptisms, 
major Church holidays or celebrations, children, habits, accessibility, known in the 
community, curiosity, seeking a “comfortable “place to worship God, fellowship, 
personal needs and three participants identified an invitation. 

The post-test results indicated that seven out of ten participants expressed an 
invitation from current members as the reason people attend church for the first time. The 
other three participants noted children, welcoming space, spiritual hunger and looking for 
a better worship experience. 

The Author was stunned.... invitation! An invitation is so simple and apparently 
biblical. Yet, the Author rarely hears or reads about invitation being important in growing 
a church. There are numerous articles about what to wear, how to speak, how to welcome 
visitors, parking, music choice, time of service and on and on. The Author feels this 
invitation is the simplest and most direct way to help congregations grow. That being said 
there is a lot of work to be done within the church before they can invite people. Hence, 
the reason for this project. If churches are going to invite people into the church, the 
church needs to be intentionally prepared. The other consideration is who is going to be 
invited to church. Are we inviting people just like the current congregation or those who 
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are different? These questions are set aside for someone else’s doetoral project. The 
group did discuss who we were inviting to worship. The Author stated in this instance the 
first step is get the people ready to welcome and then plan for who we were welcoming. 

The fourth pre/post-test question asked, “What makes people come back a second 
and third time?” In the pre-test answers, eight out of eleven participants expressed the 
visitors experienced some kind of warm and welcoming feeling. Two participants 
indicated learning something about Jesus was important and feeling accepted for who 
they are at that moment in time. 

The post-test results were focused on the worship experience. For example, a 
good sermon, learning something about Jesus, a feeling of warmth and they were well 
treated during the first visit. These results were similar, but the post-test results focused 
more on the worship experience not only the warm reception. The group spent 
considerable time looking at the bulletin and resources about what visitors were looking 
for to feel comfortable. The broader look at what visitors were looking for opened their 
eyes to different strategies of offering an easy to read and understand the bulletin in 
addition to a welcoming environment. 

The fifth pre/post-test question asked, “What are the challenges in worshipping at 
any church?” The pre-test results showed more people concerned with the “fitting in” 
social aspect of a new group than the theological fit. For example, one participant 
documented matching one’s theology with the church’s theology, one person did not 
answer, one person noted the pastor is challenged to inspire the congregation and one 
person noted unfamiliarity with traditions and worship order, the remaining five 
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participants wrote about the cliques in churches, personalities and pre-existing 
relationships as challenges. 

Post-test results focused more on understanding the flow of the service and the 
traditions of the church. In fact, only one person mentioned finding the time to attend as a 
challenge. The focus on the flow of the service and the traditions of the church became a 
focus through discussion and the materials presented from the visitor’s viewpoint were 
explored. There were two members of the group who became involved with the church in 
the last two years. These two members were very articulate in expressing the confusion 
surrounding practices in worship that long time members took for granted. 

Question six of the pre/post-test asked, “How do you build relationships?” All 
participants noted some type of interaction with people. The interaction included: work 
projects, phone calls, face to face interaction, inviting people outside the church to help 
with projects, looking for Jesus in my writing, listening with acceptance, and smiling as 
ways to build relationships. All participants noted that building relationships happen over 
a period of time 

The post-test answers were similar but more spiritually founded. For example, the 
language shifted from listening to people to “love thy neighbor,” and the pace of building 
the relationship was noted more than in the pre-test. Eight participants noted that they 
need to slow down and develop relationships not ignore people after the first time. There 
was an emphasis on finding commonalities with visitors and building relationships from 
that point forward. 

The group was more equipped to see welcoming as more than a first-time event. 
Bluff Point UMC has a plan in place for first time visitors but the second and third-time 
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visiting had fallen off the radar. A tentative plan for second, and third time visitors 
continues to unfold within the congregation. 

The seventh and final question in the pre/post-test was “What is important about 

church to people in your age bracket? Your age is_? The ages of pre-test participants 

are as follow: forty-seven, seventy, seventy-five, sixty-seven over seventy, eighty, sixty- 
four, thirty-five and one chose not to answer. Those sixty-four, seventy and eighty-eight 
were focused on “finishing the race well,” the rest of the group were focused on 
belonging, learning, social justice, awareness, and fellowship. 

Post-test participant ages were eighty, forty-seven, sixty through seventy, sixty- 
seven, seventy-five, forties over seventy and two did not answer. The feedback from the 
post-test was similar to the pre-test information; living the end of life well, teaching God 
to children, community service, social justice, friendliness, loving people and tradition 
combined with new adventures. 

The Author finds this information valuable in the ministry of the church and as a 
reminder of how different aged groups need different ministry from the church. While 
this does not necessarily give direct information for welcoming first, second and third- 
time visitors it does provide insight into what could be done for the ministry with each of 
these groups. Perhaps, providing opportunity for people to invite others to specific 
ministry opportunities. 


Conclusion 

This project was successful in providing education, awareness, and strategy to 


meet the hypothesis of the project. The hypothesis of the project was if our members 
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become aware of the importance of creating an atmosphere of community it will assist us 
in the building of community with these guests. The groups had sufficient time and input 
to begin the strategic planning of how to warmly welcome first, second and third-time 
visitors to the Bluff Point UMC. 

The work of the ninety-minute focus group and the six-week group will be 
summarized and sent to the worship team, outreach team, finance team, trustees’ team 
and Church Council for their input and hopeful implementation. 

Recommendations to the Finance Team 

The six week focus group discussed all the different ways people can financially 
give to the church, the amount of cash people now carry on their person, an entire group 
of people who do not use checkbooks, the amount of people who give monthly or yearly, 
and the embarrassment that new people feel when the collection plate is put before them. 
The Author foresee the biggest struggle and conversation to be around implementing the 
collection plate strategy. Churches get very nervous when you start to have conversation 
around money. Support will be given for the idea however, the question is: will the 
strategy be given enough time to see if it is a viable path? The Author envision a six- 
month trail; the finance committee may see that as too long if they see a drop in giving. 

Recommendations to the Worship Team 

1. Changing “Anthem” to “Choir,” 

2. Better directions to the fellowship area, and 

3. Continuing with the title for the sermon. 
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4. Nametags for the entire congregation 

5. Nametags for the Greeters 

6. Sing at least one hymn each Sunday that is familiar and beloved 

7. Place visitor information a little later in the bulletin 

8. Look at where visitor information is physically placed 

9. Develop a plan to invite people to the Christmas Eve service 

10. Escort guest to the nursery and the fellowship area 

11. Designate a bring your friend to church Sunday 

Recommendations for Outreach and Nurture Team 

1. Hold an Open House Sunday at least once a year 

2. Make a follow up plan for visitors that the Outreach and Nurture Team can 
implement. This would take away some of the pressure for the Worship Team. 

3. Add a Welcome Team component to this group. The responsibilities would 
include: follow up with guests, visiting other churches for ideas, gathering 
feedback from visitors. 

Recommendations for Trustees Team 

Continue developing signage for the inside and outside of the church. The Trustees 
in the United Methodist Church are responsible for the inside and outside of the building. 
The church is waiting for a parking lot to be put in and will address the outside signage on 
a permanent basis when that is complete. 
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Recommendation for Church Council 

In the United Methodist Church, the church council is to focus on mission and 
ministry and is a consensus group with regards to decision making. As the Mission and 
Outreach, Worship, Trustees and Finance Teams begin their work each team will update 
the Church Council on the progress they are making and the reasons they are 
implementing each strategy. 

There are a few things The Author would have changed with regard to this 
project. I would have looked closer at the wording of the questions to clearly delineate if 
the questions were specific to Bluff Point or to the church in general. In my head, the 
Author was doing that, but the questions were too vague. The Author should have made 
all questions specific too the Bluff Point UMC. 

Question number four, “do you have with people relationships in the church that 
you would not have outside the church” in the Personal Thoughts Survey was terrible. 

The intention of the question was to determine if people who met in church had a 
relationship outside of church. 

The Author also questions if a six-week group was needed. Perhaps, the project 
could have been completed in five weeks. By week six, attendance dropped off and 
people were tired of the commitment. 

There were several surprising results of the project. First, was the enthusiasm of 
the group to look at guests and how they think. Both focus groups were responsive, 
engaged and excited to be part of the project process. Members in both groups 
commented that they were privileged to be able to help in my project! 
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Secondly, the groups were as honest as they could be in the setting. They were 
open as to why they chose this church and to the challenges that they faced. The ninety- 
minute focus group was very honest about why they left former churches and why they 
were at Bluff Point UMC. The six-week group was very willing to hear about current 
trends, acknowledging that there were always going to be pros and cons to each strategy, 
and were excited to share their welcoming experiences in different churches. 


APPENDIX A 


PRE- AND POST-TEST 
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Pre- T est/Post- T est 

What would John Wesley say about of first, second, third time visitors in the United 
Methodist Church? 

What is the theology behind building relationships with first, second, and third time 
visitors? 

What draws people to church the first time? 

What makes people come back a second and third time? 

What are the challenges in worshipping at any church? 

How do you build relationships? 

What is important about church to people in your age bracket. Your age is_ 
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Personal Thoughts 
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What do you think draws people to BPUMC church the first time? 


What made you come back a second and third time? 


What are the challenges in worshipping at Bluff Point UMC? 


Do you haye relationships with people in the church that you would not haye outside the 
church? 


How do you build relationships? 


What is important about BPUMC church to you (and/or your family). 
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Ill 

50 Ways to Welcome New People 
From the Lewis Center for Church Leadership 

Recognize hospitality as a ministry 

1. Teach that hospitality is at the core of the Gospel. 

2. Teach your congregation to honor Christ in everyone and that God seeks to be in 
relationship with ALL persons. 

Make a good first impression 

3. Convey a clear invitation and a statement of welcome in all communications directed 
at the external community — advertisements, banners, fliers, website, etc. 

4. Know that 40% of visitors make up their mind about a church before they even see the 
pastor, according to Barna Research. Within two minutes of the beginning of a service 
visitor have formed an opinion about whether the congregation is friendly. 

5. Care for your building and grounds as a way of honoring your attendees and honoring 
God. A well-cared-for building demonstrates a commitment to excellence and 
communicates that what the church does is important. 

6. Have clear exterior and interior signage that guides visitors everywhere they need to 

go- 

7. Reserve special parking places for visitors. Encourage church members and staff to 
park offsite or in more remote spaces. If parking lot congestion is an issue, recruit 
volunteer parking attendants. 

8. Make your nursery clean, safe, sanitary, well-equipped, and visually appealing to 
children and their parents. Use a space that is easy to find and convenient to the 
sanctuary. Make sure your nursery workers and procedures inspire confidence on the part 
of parents. 

9. Make sure your restrooms and neat and clean. 

10. Station greeters at all entrances, in classroom areas, and in the parking lot or entry 
walks, if appropriate. 

11. Identify your greeters and ushers with a special badge or name tag so visitors who 
need information can easily identify them. 

12. Encourage friendly, out-going persons with the gift of “hospitality” to serve as 
greeters and ushers. 


Don’t expect that just anyone can do these jobs well. Provide regular training that helps 
them see the church through a visitor’s eyes. 
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13. Escort newcomers to the nursery, classrooms, coffee hour, etc. Don’t just point the 
way or give directions. 

14. Adopt the “rule of three,” which says members will not talk to other members in the 
first three minutes following the service — typically how long it takes guests to exit. 

15. Enact the “circle of ten” rule — that each member will greet anyone, member or 
guest, who comes within ten feet of them. 

16. Say, “1 don’t think we’ve met before....” if you are not sure if the person next to you 
is a member or a visitor. 

17. Ask outgoing church members to sit in the pews where visitors most commonly sit, 
often near the entrance or in the back. 

18. Post someone at every exit to shake hands and thank people for coming. Ask worship 
participants (readers, music leaders, liturgists, etc.,) to do this since their faces will be 
familiar. 

Help newcomers feel at home in worship 

19. Accept and encourage casual attire. 

20. Do not ask visitors to stand and identify themselves. Seventy percent of new 
attendees feel negatively about being recognized. However, they do expect people to be 
friendly and welcoming. 

21. Provide nametags for the whole congregation and develop the habit of wearing them. 
Form a “tag team” to organize and promote name tag use. 

22. Review your church bulletin and other printed material to make sure information is 
not “insider oriented.” Avoid church jargon and assuming that people understand the 
context. 

23. Make sure your order of worship is easy for a visitor to follow. Include written or 
verbal explanations of what is going on and why. Print the words to all prayers, songs, 
and responses. 

24. Sing at least one hymn each Sunday that is well known outside the church, such as 
“Amazing Grace,” “Joyful, Joyful,” or “Morning Has Broken.” 

25. Include a welcome to visitors in the open words before the service. Make sure the 
person speaking identifies him or herself. It is best for the pastor to issue this welcome. 

26. Remember that visitors sometimes arrive a few minutes late. Don’t front load all the 
information directed at them. 
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27. Place information about your church’s ministries where a visitor ean easily find it — 
preferably in the pew, or a clearly marked location near the entry points used by visitors. 
Don’t expeet them to go someplaee else to find it. 

28. Prepare Visitors Packets to be handed out by greeters with information about your 
church programs. 

29. Give visitors with small children a small activity packet (with crayons, pipe cleaners, 
stickers, etc.) as they enter worship. 

30. Avoid all talk about money with visitors. 

31. Keep the discussion of “family business” to a minimum in the services. Limit 
announcements. 

Follow up with your visitors 

32. Get the names and addresses of first-time visitors. Some ehurehes use visitors’ eards, 
but asking ALL worshippers to record attendance makes it more likely visitors will sign. 
Visitors don’t want to be singled out. 

33. Make a speeial effort to remember visitors’ names and eall them by name. 

34. Make at least one follow-up contact with first-time visitors within 24 to 36 hours of 
their visit — a letter from the pastor, a phone call, a hand-written note, an email message. 
Many churches deliver a gift, such as freshly baked cookies or a church coffee mug, to 
visitors’ homes. The purpose is to eommunieate friendliness, not get a membership 
commitment. 

35. Develop a system or data base for keeping track of visitors, their contact information, 
and the frequency of visits. A mailing list of persons who have visited in the past is one 
of your best marketing tools. 

36. Don’t overlook visitors who come to the church for the first time for an event other 
than worship. 

37. Once someone has attended three times, they should be invited to join the church with 
a pastoral visit and/or an invitation to take part in an inquirers or new member class. 

38. Encourage visitors to get connected with activities and groups, even if they are not 
ready to join. 

Be more inviting 

39. Hold an Open House Sunday at least once a year. 

40. Organize a “bring-a-friend” Sunday at least onee a year. 
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41. Extend extra hospitality during back-to-school time, Christmas and Easter, when 
persons are most likely to consider visiting a church. 

42. Start a personal invitation ministry. Three out of four people attend a church for the 
first time because they were invited. Yet less than half of church members say they have 
invited someone in the last year. 

43. Provide training to members on how to invite 

44. Print special invitations to Christmas Eve services that people can deliver to friends. 

45. Plan special events — concerts, lectures, etc. — that appeal to those outside the 
church and that members feel comfortable inviting someone to. 

46. Have special recognition Sundays for scout groups, preschool families, or other 
community groups meeting in your church to encourage them to attend worship. 

Become more aware of visitors and their concerns 

47. Gather feedback on how visitors respond to your church through surveys, focus 
groups, or interviews. 

48. Conduct a “welcome audit” annually. 

49. Provide training on welcoming at least once a year. 

50. Send your welcome team to visit other churches and report back on how they 
experienced their reception. 
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